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vow— 


Every new man likes to make real, lasting friendship with his 
fellows, and he likes to vet real solid things he needs in his 
college work when he knows the man selling is a fellow 
student, selling on the principle of making (just a little) on 


each article—that ts 


The A. & B. Stores, Ine. 
11 College \venue 


In order to better serve the students we have moved from 
316 College avenue into larger quarters and can now serve 


vou with everything you need, 


All Athletic Goods 


The best Cornell Pennants in 
the world. just that 
Jewelry. Stationery. Lobaceo. 


Newspapers and Periodicals. 
pay 


Latest extras wired from New York. Don't forget our 


new location Tl] College Avenue. 
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A Worth While Opinion On 
Greenhouse Vegetable Grow- 


A.) 


ing As A Paying Business 


A 
x 


N77 


T the Cleveland Vegetable Growers’ Convention, 
A I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Homer Dula- 

bahn of Canton, Ohio, who has two of our Iron 

Frame Vegetable Houses, each 25x 200 feet. 


jameiarel 


In the course of conversation, he said emphai- 
ically that he believed “the future of the greenhouse 
vegetable business is big.” 


: 


AW, 
OO 


He further said: “as soon as people get to know 
the surpassing superiority of greenhouse vegetables, 
they will use them in constantly increasing quanti- 
ties. Furthermore, when growers wake up to the fact Ze 
that iit pays to build better houses, their crops will \ 
pay better, because they will grow betier quality, ‘ 
and get better prices.” 


Vi 
ZS 


Mr. Dulabahn knows what he is talking about; that’s why we repeai his 
words here. He is convinced that Lord & Burham Co. build the best houses 


When you want to talk greenhouse building—tlittle or 
where, and we'll be there. 


Vi 1 
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big—say when and 


Send for Special Greenhouse Vegetabte Growers’ Circular 


Jord @ Burnham, 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
42nd St. Bldg. Tremont Bldg. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Widener Bldg. 


AIMS: 
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CHICAGO ROCHESTER 


CLEVELAN i’ 
Rookery Bldg. Granite Bldg 


Swetland Bldz 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
Royal Bank Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 
FACTORIES 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Canada. 
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JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR AN UP-TO-DATE MOVABLE 
POULTRY YARD “Buffalo” Portable Poultry Runways 


are neat and easy to handle and erect; sim- 
ply push legs into ground. Made from 1% 
inch diamond mesh, heavy galvanized wire 
fabric and galvanized round iron frame 
with 1 inch galvanized Hexagon Netting 
along bottom, 12 inches high. Strong an 
durable, last a lifetime. Can be moved to 
other locations at will. 

Greatest thing on the market for young 
chicks or duckling runways or can be used 
for grown chickens, ducks, geese, etc., am 
make any size yard you wish. 

Standard size sections as follows: 


IMM te 
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PRICE 

BACH SEC 

7’ long x 5’ high (6 sections or more) $3 25 
2’ 6”x5’ (Gate) (6 sections or more) 1.50 
8’ long x 2’ hich (6 sections or more) 1.75 
6’ long x 2’ hich (6 sections or more) 1.50 
Above prices effective Sept. 1, 1916, F. O. B. Buffalo = 


Special sizes made to order on short notice. A special disccunt « 
10% will be allowed from the above prices for orders cc nsistirg «f 1 
sections or more. Sizes mentioned above can be shipred from stec 
immediately. Send money order, check, New York Draft or cvrime nr 
cy by registered mail and ve will serd you one of the greatest ar 
ticles in existence for poultry or dog kernel purpeses. Place a trial 
7 order tuduy, we know y.u will be well pleased. = 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 


(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) = 


Enlarged View 479 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. S 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The wonderful vitality which is characteristic of the purebred 
Holstein-Friesian breed is strikingly shown in the career of Jetske Roe’s 
Aaggie’s Artis, owned by F. M. Nichols of Lyndonville, Vt. She is 
nearly twenty years old and in April was carrying her sixteenth calf. 
For fifteen gestation periods she totaled 232,500 pounds of milk which, 
at 4 cents a quart would be $4,620, at a cost for feed for fifteen years 
amounting to $1,980. She thus shows a profit of $2,640, in addition to 
which must be reckoned $6,000 worth of fine healthy calves. She has 
won many ribbons and prizes at fairs and has seven daughters with 
A. R. O. records. There’s big money in the big “Black and White” 
Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Secretary Box 196 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
(SS con SR lS AS Sac <tc ek. $e i MRR a gag 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Expert Builders 
Specify Natco 


Profit by the ex- 
perience of the 
world’s greatest 
architects. The man 
who designed the build- 
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t iz ee ely : ing shown here, the Com- 
7 { ; mercial National Bank 
ot Wee. M) Lal lel a Building of Chicago, knew 


1 
y 


that he was using the most 


1. 
. lasting and safest of all mater- 


ia!s. Follow his splendid example. 


Build WithNatcoHollowTile' 


Best for the city—best for the farm. Erect a Natco iv is], ier 
By. Imperishable Silo—The Silo That Lasts For Gener- |} it {I i 
ations.” Catalog sent for the asking. Build a home, jj|| i)! 
) you'll be proud of — use Natco tile —. )!)//) 
oede ak 


Hil 















make it warm in winter, cool in sum- ,;}) 
mer, safe, healthy and comfortable. , (|) 
Build a Natco Corn Crib, Mil! 
House, Garage, Barn, etc. We ,(‘!)| 
have plans for all kinds of farm «ui K 
buildings — Free. Write for Ih Hit 
our new book “Natco On | i)! 
The Farm,” and tell us alli ? 
what kind of a build- I}. 

ing youare planning to 
build. We will help 
vou save money by 
building permanently. 
Write today. 
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National 
Fire Proofing Company 
1136 Fulton Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories—Short hauls— 
Prompt shipments. 









Two 14 x 32 Natco Imperish- 
able Silus on farm of James 
A. Lowe, Algonquin, IIL 
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New Times, 
New Things 


The old fertilizer 
formulas are giving 
way to the new. At 
£ every farmers’ meeting 
ya. > one subject should be 
the fertilizer formula 


that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 
of the soil. ‘To do this the fertilizer should contain at least as much 


POTASH 


as Phosphoric Acid. Our note book has condensed facts essential 
in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 


that you hear. Let us send one to you before your Institute meets. 

A supply of these is furnished by request to every Institute held in several states. 
We will be glad to send a supply delivered free of charge to every Institute, Grange 
or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. It contains no advertising matter. 


German Kali Works, Inc.. 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, McCormick Block New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 


Atlanta, Empire Bldg. San Francisco, 25 California St. 












TO THE CLASS OF 1920 


ESTABLISHED IN 1868 WITH THE UNIVERSITY 


The Corner Bookstores 


have supplied every class that ever entered Cornell 
Thousands of Agricultural Books are on our 
shelves—both Required and Reference. We de- 
liver the goods to your room---Books at our 
Sheldon Court Branch, in College Ave.---Re- 
quired supplies for your work for all departments 
—INVESTIGATE— 
OUR PROFIT SHARING PLAN 
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When We Have Game 


In Plenty 


HE day is coming when we shall have 

game in as great plenty in this country as 

we did fifty yearsago—when quail, grouse, 
ducks, wild turkeys, will be a common and appreciated sight on 
the table and in the fields and woods. 


Has it ever occured to you that you can hasten the arrival of 


that day! 


You can—by means of game farming. 


Came Farming is Pleasant and Profitable 
The more birds raised the better 


T anyone who has a small amount 
of iand game farming will prove profit- 
able and pleasant— profitable because 
the demand for birds and eggs is 
much greater than the supply and 
good prices are paid—pleasant be- 
cause it is profitable and because you 
not only supply your own table with 
an abundance of good food butalso in 
many instances enjoy good sport 
from the birds you raise. 


hunting there will be. Already, in 
some parts of the country, those 
who own large acreage are being 
paid by sportsmen for the game they 
raise and liberate. 


If you are interested in the subject 
from any standpoint write for our 
booklet, ‘‘Game Farming for Profit 
and Pleasure’’. It is well worth 
reading. Sent free on request. 
Please use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Dept., Room 33 
HERCULES POWDER, co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘‘E, C.’? Smokeless Shotgun Powders: 
L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder: Dynamite for Farming. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 


Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen; 


Name 


a 


Please send me a copy of ‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure."’ 


38 


I am 
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Trade Where The Other 
Students Trade 


The regular students find it to their advantage to trade 
at the Co-op. The Co-op. sells especially their textbooks, 
but the notebooks and writing paper and such things are 
also sold there. The Co-op. is the most convenient store 
for you. It ison the Campus in Morrill Hall. You can buy 
your supplies when you come on the hill to your work or 
when you go home at night. 


Books—— 


If the five thousand other students find it to their ad- 
vantage to buy their textbooks at the Co-op. unquestionably 
you will find it equally to your advantage. We carry a 
very large supply of textbooks, not only those which are 
required but also those which are recommended. There 
will be many books recommended to you. We publish each 
year, a small booklet of Agricultural books which are 
thought to be worth while. Many order them of us by mail. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP. 


Morrill Hall, on the Campus 
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NIGHT LIFE 


Verse Ly 2.L.,78; decoration by B.A. 


HOA! Molly, steady! Take it easy girl: 5 
A night like this aint made to hurry through. 
Our road lies plain and peacefiul, winding white 
Down to the valley, over yonder hill; 
And all alone — except for me and you. 
Just me'n you! Lord, what awondrous night! 
So deep, $0 understanding, kind and still. 
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Confidence and Economy in Rural Work 


BY T. N. CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University 


NE of the greatest factors in the 
O economy of effort, otherwise 

called the saving of labor, is con- 
fidence. Its greatest value is not found 
in the stability which confidence brings 
to the financial market, though this is 
very important. It is even more im- 
portant in its effect upon the founda- 
tions of the economic structure of which 
the financial market is the apex. Nor 
is its greatest value found in the un- 
shackling of enterprise which results 
from confidence in the government, 
though this is of tremendous impor- 
tance. So important is this that it is 
generally conceded by students that 
even a bad system of laws, provided 
they be enforced with certainty, reg- 
ularity, and precision, may be better 
than a good system when enforced with 
uncertainty, irregularity, and lack of 
precision. In the former case the citi- 
zen knows what to expect and can ad- 
just his plans to the situation. In the 
latter case, he never knows what to ex- 
pect, nor how to lay his plans. Of 
course, a combination of a bad system 
of laws with an irregular and _ uncer- 
tain administration is vastly worse; but 
the point is that confidence in the reg- 
ularity and calculabilty of the govern- 
ment is of the utmost importance. 

The average citizen has more points 
of contact with his fellow citizens than 
he has with the financial market or even 
with the government itself, and the sum 
total of the dealings among individual 


citizens exceed, not only in number but 
also in the sum total of importance, the 
dealings with the financial market and 
the government. It is in these multi- 
farious relations between man and man 
that confidence assumes its greatest im- 
portance,—where it lacks results in the 
greatest waste of effort, or its presence 
in the greatest economy. 

Professor E. A. Ross in his book on 
“The Changing Chinese” mentions cer- 
tain parts of China where the owner of 
a rice field must guard his crop every 
night to keep it from being stolen. The 
waste of energy involved in this process 
must be tremendous. Unless we have 
at some time been confronted with the 
same necessity, we can scarcely appre- 
ciate how much energy we save in be- 
ing able to sleep at night in confidence 
that the products of our labor will not 
disappear before morning. But before 
we waste too much sympathy on those 
Chinese farmers we should consider the 
position of the fruit grower and the 
market gardener in the neighborhood of 
our large towns. Unless one is able to 
produce on a scale sufficiently large to 
permit one to hire a watchman, or un- 
less one is very favorably situated with 
respect to police protection, one is at 
the mercy of town marauders. This in- 
jures the town consumers as well as the 
country producers, because it adds to 
the cost of growing fruits and veget- 
ables, and the town consumer must 
share in the cost. The sheep grower has 
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his troubles also with the sheep-killing 
dog, which adds to our cost of living by 
discouraging sheep husbandry. Until we 
can create conditions under which every 
farmer can go to bed at night in serene 
confidence that his property will not be 
stolen or destroyed before morning, we 
shall not achieve the maximum economy 
of effort. 

But more important than safety from 
theft or destruction is the confidence of 
neighbors in one another which will en- 
able them to work together for their 
common good. One of the greatest hin- 
drances to codperation is the lack of 
confidence which neighboring farmers 
feel in one another. The writer has 
talked with and to a good many hun- 
dred farmers on the subje:t of codépera- 
tion. He has found very few who 
doubted that it would be a good thing; 
but when he has tried to find out why 
they did not codperate, he has generally 
found that it was because of a lack of 
confidence in one form or another. 
Sometimes this lack of confidence is due 
merely to a feeling of uncertainty as to 
just how to begin. We are all of us 
afraid of the water until we have been 
in often enough to feel certain that we 
know how to swim. This lack of confi- 
dence should, perhaps, be called caution, 
which, up to a certain point, is a good 
thing. Frequently, however, it is due 
to a sheer lack of confidence in the in- 
tegrity or good will of one’s neighbors. 
Where this lack of confidence is justified 
by such lack of integrity or good will 
there is need of a moral or religous re- 
form. The reformer who could create 
integrity, reliability, and good will, 
where these qualities do not now exist, 


-— 


should be ranked with the mechanical 
inventor or the engineer who devises 
labor-saving methods. Nothing could 
economize labor more effectively than 
the creation of these moral conditions 
which would enable the neighborhood 
to work together rather than at cross 
purposes. 

In some respects, a neighborhood may 
be likened to a large and highly com- 
plicated machine. If the various parts 
are not working in harmony but are 
banging against one another, there is a 
great waste of power and efficiency. It 
would not be stretching the meaning of 
terms very much to say that a highly 
immoral condition existed within the 
machine. In the social organism, the 
harmonious working of parts is the es- 
sence of morality, and, conversely, the 
inharmonious working of parts is the 
essence of immorality. It is obvious that 
the codrerative organization of rural 
communities, so much needed for agri- 
cultural efficiency, is not to be created 
by merely saying “Go to now: let us 
work together.” 

There can be no effective codperation 
where there is no mutual confidence: 
there can be no mutual confidence 
where there is little integrity, reliabil- 
ity, or good will. In a community where 
every man’s word is as good as his bond, 
where every neighbor can be relied up- 
on to do his part faithfully in the up- 
building of the community, and where 
there is a neighborhood pride and pat- 
riotism and mutual good will among all 
the neighbors, there will be no difficulty 
in working together, which is the es- 
sence of codperation. 





et 


| The new rural economy is to be stimulated by 


closer business relationships, and fostered by 


closer neighborhood. 


Str HORACE PLUNKETT 
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A Small Trout Producing Plant for the Farm 


BY G. C. EMBODY 


Assistant Professor of Aguiculture, New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University 


(Continued from the October Issue) 


tainable from the various commer- 

cial trout farms in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the New England states. 
Prices vary, but breeders are generally 
quoted by the pound and seventy-five 
cents is probably the average price. 


Obtaining the Eggs 

Spawning time varies from year to 
year and from one place to another, be- 
ing governed largely by the temperature 
of the water. In central New York it 
usually begins late in October and ex- 
tends through November, and some 
years well into December. This applies 
both to brook and brown trout. The 
rainbow trout, however, spawn from 
January to the latter part of April. 

As the sex elements ripen both males 
and females swim up into the spawning 
race and begin to excavate their nests. 
The “spawn taker” visits the race daily 
and when one or more pans are seen they 
are captured and the eggs removed and 
fertilized. A rectangular frame of wood 
or iron is made just large enough to 
fit across the lower end of the spawning 
race. This is covered with netting or 
burlap sufficient to form a deep bag. 
In capturing the breeders the frame is 
inserted in the lower end of the race and 
the trout from above are driven down 
into it. 

An ordinary tin pan is rinsed with 
water and placed conveniently for re- 
ceiving the eggs. A female, known by 
her greatly distended abdomen is first 
sele:ted and held firmly by the tail with 
the left hand. The eggs are loosened 
from the ovary by pressing the fore- 
finger of the right hand across the an- 
terior region of the abdomen. Then the 
edge of the forefinger and hand is 
moved slowly backward over the ab- 
domen, first on one side and then on the 
other. If the female is entirely “ripe,” 


"T tainabie from the breeders are ob- 


the eggs will easily flow out into the 
pan. A male is then taken and the 
“milt” is pressed out in a_ similar 
manner. The _ process is repeated 
many times with each fish until the 
eggs and “milt’? cease to flow. Many 
males and females are thus “stripped” 
into the same pan. Eggs and milt are 
next gently and thoroughly mixed with 
the fingers or wth a feather and finally 
set aside to await complete impregna- 
tion. After ten minutes has elapsed, 
water is added and gently mixed with 
the eggs. Then they are allowed to 
stand twenty minutes to “water harden.” 
They absorb water and gradually in- 
crease in size. The final stage of the 
process consists in washing away the 
excess of milt and any foreign matter. 
This is most easily done by holding the 
pan under a very gentle stream of water. 
The eggs are now ready for the hatching 
trough. 

Several hatching trays must be pro- 
vided. These vary in size and form in 
different hatcheries but the regulation 
tray, generally used in Government 
hatcheries, consist of a rectangular 
frame made of wooden strips three- 
fourths of an inch wide and about the 
same thickness. The outside dimensions 
are about twenty by thirteen and three- 
fourths inches, just large enough to fit 
loosely into the hatching trough. The 
frame is covered on one side with gal- 
vanized screen, having elongated meshes 
of approximately one-eighth by three- 
fourths inches. The whole tray is paint- 
ed with the tar and turpentine mixture. 
The length of the tray is of small im- 
portance, so long as it does not exceed 
twenty inches, and screen with square 
mesh may be used instead of that men- 
tioned. Ordinary window screen has 
been found to meet the requirements, 
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but it rusts quickly and will be service- 
able no longer than one season. 

The eggs are placed in the trays and 
the trays firmly wedged in the trough 
to such depth that the water flows over 
and under the eggs. The troughs are 
subsequently covered with boards to 
shade the eggs and also to keep out 
enemies. 


Care of the Eggs 

Trout eggs become very tender a few 
hours after impregnation and continue 
so until the embryo is well advanced 
and the eggs begin to show through the 
shell as black spots. After this they are 
less susceptible to disturbances in the 
water. They must therefore be handled 
with great care until ‘‘eyed’”’ and the 
operations consist chiefly in keeping 
them clean and in removing those that 
die. Dead eggs are white and opague 
and easily distinguished from the almost 
transparent living ones. They are re- 
moved with a little tool called an egg 
picker, merely a pair of wooden forceps 
with wire loops fastened to the points 
(see figure 2). A stiff feather is in- 
serted in the other end for use in stir- 
ring the water about the eggs and thus 
disengaging sediment. 

Seth Green, one of New York’s pio- 
neer fish culturists, claimed that trout 
eggs hatched fifty days after impregna- 
tion in water having an average tem- 
perature of fifty degrees. This is gen- 
erally true, but there is some variation 
due to the varying conditions in the 
oxygen content of the water, light in- 
tensity, and to other factors perhaps 
too little understood to enable one to 
formulate a general law. 

Certain records of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Hatching Station show the pe- 
riod to be ninety-three days at a tem- 
perature of forty degrees, as follows: 
date of impregnation December 20, 





eggs eyed February 28, 70 days; hatch- 
ing March 22, 93 days. 

Average water temperature should be 
40° F. 

These eggs were taken toward the 
end of the spawning season, but those 
taken earlier and subjected to similar 
conditions should develop at the same 
rate, thus: date of impregnation No- 
vember 1, eggs eyed January 9, 70 days; 
hatching February 1, 93 days. 

The “Fry” 

Newly hatched trout are termed 
“fry.” They are provided with a sac 
containing nutriment sufficient for many 
days’ nourishment and may live and 
grow without having to search for food. 
The fry is a helpless creature easily 
preyed upon by many small acquatic 
animals. The care of the fry consists 
chiefly in keeping out these predaceous 
animals and otherwise eliminating all 
conditions detrimental to their lives. 

They are sometimes allowed the free- 
dom of the trough, in which case the 
outlet must be screened to prevent es- 
cape and a screen also placed at the head 
of the trough to keep out the predaceous 
animals. More often, however, the 
same purposes are accomplished by 
transferring them to deep trays, made 
after the model illustrated in figure 4. 
The trays and troughs are cleaned every 
other day and more often if large 
quantities of sediment accumulate there- 
in. The screens need daily attention. 

“Advanced Fry” 

The yoke sac may persist twenty or 
thirty days, depending upon the water 
temperature. With its disappearance 
the young fry rises and maintains itself 
head into the current, exhibiting a desire 
for food by snapping at the minute par- 
ticles which float by. At this stage the 
young trout are termed “advanced fry.” 
During the first few days of this stage 





Eggs Are Removed With This Little Tool—The Egg Picker 
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they must be fed at least every two 
hours, from eight a. m. until six p. m. 
In many government hatcheries they are 
fed every hour. 

Fresh beef or hog liver is the favorite 
food. It is chopped, mashed on a 
board and forced through a fine sieve. 
About one teaspoon to every thousand 
trout is thoroughly mixed with an 
equal quantity of water and cast into 
the trough with a feather or small wood- 
en paddle. Frequent feedings under- 
taken in this manner will in the course 
of a few days induce all of the advanced 
fry to strike vigorously at the particles 
of food. A few other foods have been 
used as successfully as liver. In France 
hog spleens are used in much the same 
manner. In January, they have been 
successful in feeding hard-boiled yokes 
of hen eggs and also fresh and even 
canned herring roe. Eggs would be 
more generally available for farmers in 
this country than any other food, and 
for a small establishment such as the 
one heredescribed it is doubtful if a 
more economical food could be found. 
Eggs of the quality known as cooking 
eggs answer the purpose quite as well 
as the more expensive fresh variety and 
may be kept in good condition through- 
out the feeding season of advanced fry. 

After two weeks the number of feed- 
ings may be reduced to three a day and 
a month later to two a day. 

“Fingerlings” 

If all goes well, trout hatched the 
fore part of February should be one 
and one-half to two and one-half inches 
long by July first. They are now called 
“fingerlings” and will require larger 
quarters. Pond C has been provided 
especially for them. Their care con- 
sists chiefly in feeding and keeping the 
pond clean. The practice of feeding 
twice daily is continued through the 
summer; thereafter only one feeding is 
necessary. The size of the food par- 
ticles is gradually increased. It is no 
longer necessary to mash the food; it 
is sufficient to pass it through the grind- 
er and through a coarse sieve to elimi- 
nate the fibre. 

When the fingerlings are from two 





Gathering the Unfertilized Eggs 


to three and one-half inches long it is 
safe to feed certain dried meats. Beef 
scrap, dried fish, and “‘shrimp dust” are 
the ones which have been tried. Shrimp 
dust has given the best results. It con- 
sists of dried parts of shrimp not used 
by the canners, is high in protein and 
phosphorous, and resembles in composi- 
tion the natural food of trout more 
closely than any other food available. 
It costs, including freight, a little less 
than three cents a pound. Before being 
fed it must first be ground to a size 
suitable for the fish and then softened 
with water. 


The question of a_ balanced 
consisting of products easily obtained 
and economically preserved, is one of 
the most important yet to be solved in 
the interest of intensive fish farming. 
That it has thus far been neglected is 
due primarily to the lack of an experi- 
ment station equipped especially for 
undertaking this work. 
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Yearlings and Older Trout 
Trout a year old should average about 
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four inches in length; a few will prob- 
ably measure as much as six inches 
while many others will be less than the 
average. It becomes necessary to trans- 
fer them to the larger ponds, plac- 
ing those of and above average size in 
one pond and those below this size in 
the other. Here they are cared for in 
the same manner as before. Food is 
given once a day and the ponds are 
cleaned once each week. 

The more rapid growing individuals 
will be large enough to eat (seven to 
nine inches long) when one and one-half 
years old. With very few exceptions, 
all will have reached this size before 
the age of two and one-half years. 

It must be remembered that during 
all this time the breeders must be 
cared for as are the yearlings, except- 
ing that larger chuncks of food 
may be thrown to them. If the food 
be a mixture of liver, lungs and other 
lean meat, as is usually the case, it is 
merely ground into chunks the size of 
hickory nuts and fed directly. In the 
ease of large trout, it is common prac- 
tice to add wheat middlings to the meat 
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Cornell Hatcheries in Cascadilla Creek 


in proportions of one to three. This re- 
duces the feed bill a little and seems 
to give the breeders sufficient nourish- 
ment. If one prefers to use dried 
meat products, a cooked mush made of 
wheat middlings and either shrimp 
dust or ground dried fish in one to 
three proportions will suffice. 

This account does not exhaust the 
list of topics relating to trout farming 
nor does it enter into many of the de- 
tails of those treated. The _ possibili- 
ties of creating improved races of 
trout by selective breeding, the finan- 
cial aspect and the laws of various 
states regulating the work—are all in- 
teresting and important. They should 
at least be thought of by every one in- 
tending to enter this field of husbandry. 
It is to be regretted that they cannot 
be covered here. 

Finally it is well to remember that a 
visit to one of our state hatcheries dur- 
ing a busy season will give a much 
clearer understanding of the various 
operations in trout culture, than may 
be gained from the literature alone. 
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Washington at Work 


A series of articles furnished exclusively to the Association of Agricul- 
tural College Magazines. Bureau Chiefs of the United States Department of 


Agriculture describe from the inside their work for the farmer. 













BY LEON A. ESTABROOK 
Chief, Bureau of Crop Estimates 


prepared and issued by the Bureau 

of Crop Estimates. In all about 
sixty-five different crops and classes of 
live stock are reported upon each year, 
besides the regular monthly report on 
prices. Crop conditions in foreign 
countries and information regarding ex- 
ports and imports of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and inland and ocean freight 
rates, are also compiled and published 
by the Bureau from time to time. 


T = Government crop reports are 


Purpose of Crop Reports 

The purpose of the Government crop 
reports is primarily to supply accurate 
and unbiased information to farmers 
and to the public regarding crop condi- 
tions and prospective yields so as to en- 
able farmers to plant and market their 
crops to the best advantage; to enable 
buyers and dealers to judge intelligently 
of the probable supply and demand and 
the future trend of prices, so that they 
can calculate more closely the risks in- 
volved and the prices they can afford to 
pay for farm products; to enable trans- 
portation companies to estimate the 
number of cars that will probably be re- 
quired to move crops promptly after har- 
vest; to enable bankers to estimate and 
to provide the amount of capital re- 
quired to finance crop production and 
movement; to enable manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers and merchants to plan 
operations months in advance, so that 
the enormous quantities of implements, 
machinery, fertilizers and other sup- 
plies required by farmers may be dis- 
tributed economically and without un- 
due loss or waste in the regions where 
prospects indicate prosperous. condi- 
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tions; all of which is of direct or in- 
direct benefit to farmers who, in the long 
run, profit by the prompt movement of 
their crops, a ready market, and an eco- 
nomical distribution of farm supplies. 
The issuance of Government crop re- 
ports tends also to prevent the circula- 
tion of biased or misleading reports by 
irresponsible parties who are tempted to 
give out such crop information as will 
influence prices in their favor. 


Organization of the Bureau 

The organization of the Bureau con- 
sists essentially of an office force at 
headquarters in Washington and a field 
force in every State. The office force 
has three main divisions: Administra- 
tive, including the Chief and Assistant 
Chief of Bureau, the Chief Clerk, and a 
small clerical force, who direct the ac- 
tivities of the Bureau, purchase and dis- 
tribute the necessary supplies, answer in- 
quiries, arrange for the necessary co- 
Operation with national, state and local 
organizations; a Division of Crop Re- 
ports, including a Chief and Assistant 
Chief of Division, and a large force of 
clerks and computers, who mail out ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 schedules annually 
and sort, tabulate, and average the re- 
turns from the field force; a Division of 
Crop Records, including a Chief of Divi- 
sion and a small force of statistical scien- 
tists and clerks, who translate, analyze 
and summarize official crop reports and 
agricultural statistics from foreign coun- 
tries, conduct spec‘al investigations the 
results of which are published in bul- 
letins, and answer inquiries requiring 
special research. The force at Weshing- 
ton is equipped with a very complete sta- 
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tistical library and various computing 
and duplicating machines. The field 
force consists of a salaried Field Agent 
in each state or group of small states, 
several Crop Specialists with head- 
quarters in the field, and approximately 
150,000 voluntary crop reporters, who 
serve without compensation. An im- 
portant branch of the Bureau is the Crop 
Reporting Board, consisting of the ad- 
ministrative officials and one or more 
Field Agents called in each month, which 
prepares the monthly crop report for is- 
suance by the Department. 
How Data Are Obtained 

Schedules of inquiry are sent regularly 
to about 35,000 voluntary Township Re- 
porters, one for each township or voting 
precinct in the United States, each re- 
porting upon the crops of his immediate 
neighborhood with which he is personally 
familiar; to about 3,000 voluntary 
County Reporters, one for each county 
in the United States, each reporting for 
his entire county and basing his report 
on personal knowledge and observation, 
supplemented by information obtained 
from a small list of selected aids who re- 
port directly to him by schedule, letter or 
telephone; and to large lists of special 
voluntary reporters regarding particular 
crops, prices, or questions, such as cotton, 
truck and fruit crops, live stock, grain 
stored in mills and elevators. These vol- 
untary crop correspondents send their 
reports directly to the Washington office, 
where each class is tabulated separately 
by states, districts and counties. Addi- 
tional schedules are sent to the Field 
Agent, the Crop Specialists, and their 
voluntary aids, each Field Agent having 
from 250 to 1,500 aids, depending upon 
the size of his territory, and each Crop 
Specialist having from 200 to 8,000 aids. 
Each month the Field Agents and Crop 
Specialists travel by rail, automobile or 
other special conveyance throughout the 
important producing sections of their 
territory, personally inspecting crops and 
interviewing well informed growers. 
Upon their return to their field stations 
at the close of the month they tabulate 
the returns of their aids and forward 


written and telegraphic reports directly 


to the Department. 
Prevention of Leaks 


The dates and hours on which the crop 
reports will be issued are determined for 
the entire year by order of the Secre- 
tary issued the preceding December. On 
the afternoon preceding a crop report 
day all telephones in the Bureau are dis- 
connected. On the morning of crop re- 
port day all outside doors of the Bureau 
are locked and guards are stationed out- 
side to prevent any one from entering or 
leaving the Bureau after the Board has 
assembled and before the time set for 
the issuance of the report. The Crop Re- 
porting Board meets in the office of. the 
Chief of Bureau with a force of expert 
computers and operators of duplicating 
machines in an adjoining room, the 
doors of both rooms being locked to pre- 
vent communication with the remainder 
of the Bureau. These precautions are 
taken to prevent any one from obtain- 
ing information in advance regarding 
the report prior to the moment of its re- 
lease. All employees of the Department 
connected with the preparation of crop 
reports are prohibited by law, under 
maximum penalties of a fine or im- 
prisonment for not exceeding ten years, 
or both, from speculating in crops con- 
cerning which reports are made, or from 
disclosing information regarding them 
in advance, or from compiling or issu- 
ing any false statistics regarding them. 


Issuance of the Crop Reports 


At the time set copies of the report are 
given to representatives of the press who 
are waiting for it in the corridors and 
who immediately telephone or telegraph 
the results to the press associations, to 
the various exchanges, and to the prin- 
cipal newspapers in the different states. 
The Department also sends a code tele- 
gram immediately to the Weather Bu- 
reau Station Director in each state, who 
has previously been provided with a 
skeleton form and who sees that the new 
figures are at once inserted and a suf- 
ficient number of copies printed and 
mailed the same day to all the local 
newspapers in the state. The manu- 


script report is sent to the Public Print- 
er and in the course of a few days about 
160,000 copies of the Monthly Crop Re- 
port are printed and mailed to crop re- 
porters and others whose names are on 
the mailing list. The telegraphic and 
telephone reports of representatives of 
the press usually appear in the after- 
noon papers. The Department’s final es- 
timates of live stock and crop production 
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by Field Agents, and the assessors’ re- 
turns in each state, the Crop Reporting 
Board estimates the total number of each 
class of live stock or the acreage planted 
to each of the staple crops. For each 
succeeding year the Bureau estimates 
the percentage of increase or decrease as 


compared with its estimates for the pre- 
ceding year. 





Ready For Action 


At the moment the report is released, 


newspaper men rush to telephone and 


telegraph the results to press associations, various exchanges and to 


the leading newspapers of every state 


appear in the appendix to the Yearbook 
for a long series of years and are avail- 
able for reference, study, comparison 
and analysis. 

Live Stock and Acreage Estimates 

The year following the census the crop 
reporters of the Bureau are requested to 
assume that the census figures for the 
previous year represent 100 and to esti- 
mate on a percentage basis the increase 
or decrease which in their judgment has 
occurred since the census was _ taken. 
From straight and weighted averages 
these estimates, as well as thorough in- 
vestigation of all sources of information 


Crop Condition Reports 


The crop condition reports of the 
Bureau are based upon a percentage of 
normal. While some confusion exists as 
to the exact meaning of the word “nor- 
mal,” because it is not an exact measure 
of quantity or quality, and is different 
for each locality and even for each farm 
or field, it nevertheless has proved to be 
the most satisfactory standard which the 
Bureau has tried. The “normal’’ is used 
by the Bureau as the equivalent of 
“crop expectation.” When a farmer 
plants a given field to a particular crop, 
he knows what that particular field has 
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produced in the past and the condition 
of soil preparation fertilizer, cultiva- 
tion and season under which the crops 
were produced; so that he knows pretty 
well what he ought to expect in the way 
of production under existing conditions 
of soil preparation and cultivation, pro- 
vided average climatic conditions prevail 
to harvest time. He knows also how the 
growing crop ought to look at diferent 
dates during the growing period. The 
conception of normal which a farmer has 
for a particular field or crop, that is, how 
it ought to look at a particular time and 
what it ought to yield under average 
conditions, is applicable to an entire 
neighborhood, county or state. The in- 
dividual reporter is asked to represent 
his conception of normal by 100 and to 
express his estimate of the present con- 
dition of a crop as a percentage of nor- 
mal. A particular advantage resulting 
from the use of the so-called “normal” 
as a standard for estimating crops is 
that it can be applied to all parts of the 
United States, where the average pro- 
duction in one section may be only 20 
bushels of corn per acre, while in an- 
other it may be 60 bushels per acre, and 
the estimates for any year are strictly 
comparable with those of any other 
year. 

Interpretation of Condition Reports 

A condition report expressed as a per- 
centage of normal is meaningless unless 
it is compared with other condition re- 
ports as of the same date for previous 
years, or unless it is interpreted in terms 
of yield per acre. 

The numerical equivalent of the nor- 
mal in terms of production is readily as- 
certained by calculation, the factors be- 
ing the present condition of a crop, its 
average condition on the same date for a 
long series of vears, and the average 
yield per acre for the same years. 


~< 


Accuracy of Crop Estimates 


The crop production forecasts are ac- 
tually such figures that, based upon av- 
erage conditions in past years, there is 
an even chance or probability that the 
final yield will be either above or below 
the figure forecast. 

The best test which the Bureau has of 
the accuracy of its estimates of any 
crop is thit afforded by the census re- 
ports of cotton ginned. All cotton is 
ginned and every bale that passes 
through the gins is reported to the 
Bureau of the Census, so that at the 
close of the season, in March, the total 
number of bales is known exactly. The 
estimate of the Bureau for last year’s 
cotton crop, issued in December, 1915, 
was within 4% of 1% of the number of 
bales reported by the census as having 
been ginned up to March 20, 1916. 


Future of the Crop Reporting Service 


Because of the increasing demand for 
details of crop production the Crop Re- 
porting Service will undoubtedly become 
more highly specialized in the future 
and more attention will be paid to 
special crops and to the details of staple 
crops, such as estimating acreage, condi- 
tion and production of horticultural va- 
rieties, or of crop yields in particular 
regions or zones; as early and late crops 
of potatoes, yellow and white corn, and 
corn grown for special purposes, such as 
silos, hogging down, and for canning; 
early and late varieties of apples and 
peaches, commercial production as dis- 
tinguished from total production, various 
truck and fruit crops, and estimates and 
forecasts by counties or districts as well 
as by states. ETorts will also be made 
to improve methods of crop reporting 
through better codperation and _  co- 
ordination between national, state and 
local organizations. 












Green Things for City People 


BY HARLEAN JAMES 


Secretary Women's Civic League, Baltimore, Maryland 


This is a personal account of things accomplished in gardening of vacant lots in a city 


not in this State. 


It is published because of its inspirational value to the work of beauti- 


fying and utilizing the waste spaces of our towns and villages. 


HE site of Baltimore, from a topo- 
T graphical standpoint, lends itself 
to beauty. The rolling hills give 
vantage points of view over the broad ex- 
panse of the Chesapeake and over the 
suburbs bordering the Patapsco river as 
it ripples along its rocky bed to the Bay. 
In the down-town districts of the city 
a few ancient and honorable trees stand 
witness to the fact that trees were once 
the fashion; but from very early days 
town residences have been built in solid 
rows, flush with the sidewalks (called 
pavements in Baltimore). Front yards 
are almost unknown and back yards are 
frequently covered with brick or cement 
and surrounded by the ubiquitous high 
board fences. 

In the old part of the city the soil is 
light and sandy. Housekeepers have oft- 
en added ashes to mitigate the mud and 
have thereby secured a mixture which 
hardly furnishes a fertile soil for grass, 
trees and shrubs. 

Six yeais ago, when the Home Garden 
Commtite of the Women’s Civic League 
started its work, therefore, the members 
found few who loved plants and fewer 
who possessed any knowledge of their 
habits and requirements. Many who 
were inspired to beautify their back 
yards found it necessary to provide the 
soil in which the gardens were to grow. 
If you have never watched one-horse 
dump carts (the approved method of 
transportation through Baltimore cob- 
bled-stone alleys) bring their pitiful lit- 
tle mounds of earth into a back yard 
20x 100 feet, vou can hardly realize the 
discouraging process of securing soil. 

The obstacles to gardening had de- 
terred most of the well-to-do from exert- 
ing serious efforts to create back yard 


gardens. In the sections of small houses 
and smaller back yards there was even 
less incentive to horticultural eTort. 

The Home Garden Committee, after an 
inspection of the extensive vacant-lot 
gardens in Philadelphia, came home 
thrilled with plans for city farms. In 
most cities, the population pushes far 
out into the country, leaving numerous 
eddies of unused land in the form of va- 
cant lots. Baltimore, the Committee 
found to its surprise, is the most con- 
gested city in the United States. It cov- 
ers an area of thirty square miles on 
which it houses a population of 558,000 
(census of 1910) and that, too, in two 
and three-story houses. Vacant lots are 
few. True, there is quite an expanse of 
vacant land along the southern water- 
front of the “Middle Branch,” but this 
area is not provided with transportation 
and is too far away from home to be 
easily available for vacant-lot gardens 
even if the soil were not very poor. 

At the outset the Committee faced ser- 
ious obstacles to establishing city farms 
on a large scale. Undaunted, however, 
it secured possession from a_ philan- 
thropic landowner of an inside space of 
ground which had been salvaged by cut- 
ting short the back yards of the score of 
houses on either side. The lot was 
unfenced, covered with hillocks of ashes, 
tin cans and rubbish. On it were sev- 
eral clothes poles where the house- 
keepers were accustomed to stretch thier 
lines and drv their clothes. With great 
unanimity they opposed the idea of giv- 
ing up their common drying ground to 
useless gardens. The member of the city 
council from the district declared that 
he preferred a dump heap to a garden. 
The dump heap was sufficiently unprom- 


















































Before 
An unsightly and nonproductive city lot 


ising from a horticultural point of view. 
The prospective gardeners did not wish 
to garden and their legal representative 
in the council of the city fathers was 
determined to protect the rights of his 
constituents from this meddling  in- 
vasion. 

The land, however, was private prop- 
erty. The owners stood by their offer, 
though their private advice to the com- 
mittee was that it would be better to 
abandon a plan, which, if tried, was sure 
to fail. But the Committee did not turn 
back. The land was fenced, the debris 
removed, the ground plowed and har- 
rowed. The Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment contributed loads of street sweep- 
ings which, in 1910, still contained much 
manure. 

Every house in the block was visited 
by the Committee. Finally one woman, 
less timid than her neighbors, consented 
to take a plot. Slowly, one by one, the 
families responded to the stimulus of 
plowed ground and highly-colored de- 
scriptions of the yields to be expected in 
garden truck. 

The gardeners were, most of them, 
employes of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. Some had lived on 
farms in their youth, but many came of 
families of mechanics. The first simple 
crops of lettuce, radishes and onions 
vielded such prompt returns that the 
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gardeners were encouraged to try peas, 
corn, beans and even potatoes. From a 
farming standpoint the crops were 
rather meager that first year, but the 
gardeners learned the value of fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation of the soil. One en- 
terprising tiller found the growth of her 
vegetables so stimulated by an applica- 
tion of pigeon manure that she indus- 
triously covered her plot with the win- 
ter’s accumulation from a pen of pigeons. 
To her consternation the peas planted 
in that over-rich soil grew like Jack’s 
proverbial beanstock, but, as she com- 
plained, “went all to vine,”’ and produced 
no peas. 


Now, after six years, the twenty-two 
plots are eagerly sought and there is al- 
ways a waiting list. A second garden, 
larger in size, has been added. Flower 
borders brighten the central pathway 
and climbing roses and vines cover the 
fence. The small back yards are beauti- 
fied by grass, vines and flowers. The 
alleys are kept clean, for they are now 
main-traveled highways between  im- 
proved backyards and the community 
gardens. Tomatoes, egg plant, kale, cab- 
bage and even strawberries have been 
added to the crops. Every inch of 
ground is used and a close succession of 
crops makes the small plots extremely 
productive. Almost any summer evening 
you may find gardeners busy with hoe 
and rake. Experiences are compared 
and stories of crop yields exchanged- 
who can say that they are never ex- 
aggerated? Sometimes friendly rivalry 
becomes sharp criticism, but, generally, 
the gardeners have too much pride in 
the whole plan to allow personal differ- 
ences to endanger the success of what 
they are now pleased to call their gar- 
dens. 

Having demonstrated that vacant-lot 
gardening could succeed in Baltimore, 
four years ago, the Committee under. 
took a barren-looking area in another 
section of South Baltimore. Several 
blocks of houses faced the street which 
ran in front of this land. Back of it 
were factories and switching yards. 
Across it was a gully which carried the 
overflow of surface water in wet weather. 
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The Committee had gained assurance 
from its first experience. Not so the 
residents. They were from Missouri. 
They had to be shown and they were not 
willing to walk a mile to see. A canvass 
of the houses brought no willing work- 
ers. Finally an English woman who had 
gardened at home consented to take 
quite a large plot. She promised to fence 
at her expense if she could have posses- 
sion for a term of years. As land was 
plentiful and gardeners scarce the Com- 
mittee granted her request. Her fence 
kept out the chickens (there is no law 
against the thrifty barn-yard fowl in 
Baltimore), but the boys! They played 
ball on a neighboring lot and it was 
really remarkable how many times the 
ball flew over the fence, which was made 
of posts and chicken wire, not calculated 
to withstand the weight of athletic 
youngsters climbing on it. A neighbor- 
hood feud developed. Mothers and fath- 
ers upheld the rights of their children 
to play on the particular spot they had 
selected, although there was room to 
move in any direction. Finally the Com- 
mittee put up a backstop and the base 
ball games went merrily on. 

The garden has prospered. More 
ground has been put under cultivation 
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by the neighbors. Last year the Com- 
mittee was entertained at a garden tea 
by the ladies of the block. 

Wherever suitable vacant lots can be 
secured the Committee fosters gardens. 
The Gas & Electric Company has pro- 
vided ground on its property for the use 
of its employes. 

After the first year the gardeners. were 
required to pay $1 a year each for their 
plots. This makes the gardens self-sup- 
porting except for the cost of superin- 
tendence. The Committee employs a 
trained woman to oversee the gardening 
operations. On one of the larger tracts 
one gardener last year reported the fol- 
lowing yield in terms that betrays the 
careful codperation of his wife: 218 
quarts of tomatoes (canned), 15 baskets 
of tomatoes sold, 50 pints of chili sauce, 
75 bottles of catsup, 90 quarts of corn, 
3 pecks corn (dried), 3 bushels lima 
beans (dried), 2 bushels lima beans 
dried), 2 bushels lima beans sold, 200 
dozen ears corn, 15 bushels early pota- 
toes (late potato crop not harvested at 
the time), 7 bushels beets, 1% bushels 
onions, 2 bushels string beans and a 
quantity of spring vegetables such as 
radishes, lettuce and early peas. 

An interesting by-product has grown 
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A beautiful and productive lot made from the former unsightly and 
nonproductive one 
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out of the vacant lot gardens. This is 
the Play ground-Park Garden. It may be 
explained that school gardens are seldom 
possible in Baltimore because so little 
space is available. The summer vacation 
is, at best, a problem of school gardens. 
So the Committee conceived the plan of 
coéperating with the Playground As- 
sociation which has charge of the chil- 
dren in summer and with the Park Board 
which had plenty of land at its disposal. 
The Playground Association was willing 
but the Park Board was skeptical. The 
Park Superintendent said that children’s 
gardens had been tried in one of the 
parks a few years ago but the children 
had grown tired and abandoned the plots 
so that the Park Board had finally to 
plow under the unsightly stubble patch 
and sow the ground in grass. The Park 
Board, however, finally consented to 
grant the use of a plot of ground suf- 
ficiently large for twenty children to 
cultivate plots. For this experiment 10 
boys and 10 girls were selected. Few of 
the children knew anything of garden- 
ing for Baltimore is a city of brick, cob- 
bles and cement. 

Under supervision the children tilled 
their plots. The garden was laid out 
with a central pathway bordered by 
sweet aljssum and zinnias. The outer 
edges were bordered by marigolds and 
blue corn flowers. The rows of vegetables 
were laid out by cords stretched across 
the entire garden. The spot was well 
selected. There was a private hedge on 
two sides and shrubbery on a third so 
that the effect was very similar to the 
walled-in or hedged-in kitchen gardens 
of the old plantations. 

By a close succession of crops the gar- 
den alwars presented an _ attractive 
appe°’rance, indeed the number of 
watchers soon far outnumbered the 
workers. By a curious reversal of the 
ordinarily accepted tradition, the boys 
preferred the decorative flowers and the 
girls tue more humble but useful veget- 
ables. 


The experiment was declared a suc- 
cess. In the same park 75 children had 
plots last year. 125 have applied for the 
season of 1916 and they will be granted 
plots. The Playground Association, 
which has codperated actively from the 
first, will furnish a garden assistant. 
The work is all done by the children but 
close supervision is necessary. 

The Park Board and the Park Sup- 
erintendents are converted. When the 
Conference of Charities & Corrections 
met in Baltimore in May, 1915, it only 
needed the enthusiastic praise of the 
visitors to fan the flame of their ap- 
proval into positive advocacy of the 
children’s gardens they had once des- 
pised. 

The Home Garden Committee con- 
ducts a home garden contest, a window- 
box contest in which there is a class for 
schools, offers prizes for rose gardens, 
distributes penny packages of seed, holds 
an annual Flower Market and generally 
promotes gardens, but that, as Kipling 
says, is another story. The vacant lot 
gardens and the children’s Playground- 
Park gardens are quite sufficient to jus- 
tify its existence. 
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Common Sense in Dairy Inspection 
BY ERNEST KELLY 





In Charge of Market Milk Investigations, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


T is unnecessary to point out the im- 
[ portant part milk plays in the average 

household. In the rearing of our 
young, in the care of our invalids, and 
in the nourishment of adults, milk is 
indispensable. It forms a relatively 
cheap and well-balanced ration, is usual- 
ly a wholesome and healthful food and 
is readily digested by the average per- 
son. 

Within the last few years certain 
complex changes have taken place in the 
method of milk production and distribu- 
tion, due to the growth of our large 
cities and our discoveries along sanitary 
lines. To cope with these questions, 
systems of dairy inspection have been 
evolved. These systems have been de- 
vised principally for the protection of 
consumers, and it has sometimes hap- 
pened that inspectors in their enthusiasm 
have made regulations, the practicabil- 
ity of which have not been sufficiently 
demonstrated. Dairy inspectors con- 
trol, to a greater or lesser extent, the 
destiny of the great market-milk in- 
dustry. They are in daily contact with 
the milk industry and it behooves them 
to study carefully the needs and prob- 
lems of the dairy industry. In accom- 
plishing any great results, there are two 
main methods of procedure which may 
be used e‘ther separatly or in combina- 
tion. The first method is mandatory and 
the second is educational. The manda- 
tory method of obtaining results appeals 
to many because it apparently does, and 
in some case; actually does, accomplish 
certain quick results. This method, 
however, often causes friction, and re- 
sults are very often not lasting because 
the milk producer or handler has been 
forced to do something against his 
wishes and perhaps without knowing the 
reason. In dairy inspection, a certain 
amount of mandatory regulation is nec- 
essary in cases where exceptionally bad 
conditions exist which must be corrected 


at once to safeguard the public health. 
Contrary to this method are the results 
brought about by education. This 
method usually requires more time to 
reach certain ends, and for this reason, 
some who are impatient and not far- 
sighted have spent their time endeavor- 
ing to accomplish results simply by leg- 
islation. The great advantage of educa- 
tional work in the improvement of milk 
supplies is that it lessens friction be- 
tween the producer and the inspector, 
and the results secured are usually last- 
ing. This is not a _ theoretical idea, 
but is one proved by many years of 
experience in actual contact with prob- 
lems of dairy sanitation. It is reason- 
able to suppose that if a dairyman is 
convinced of the value of any proced- 
ure, he will adopt it and make it one of 
his daily practices, whereas, if he is 
forced to adopt any methods against 
his will he is apt to follow them only 
when the inspector is nearby to watch 
him. Educational methods are not only 
the fairest, but in the long run the most 
effective means of correcting the minor 
defects of the dairy industry. However, 
they often have to be coupled with 
police powers. 


Too much can not be said concerning 
the importance of the dairy inspector’s 
personality in dealing with the prob- 
lems with which he is in daily contact. 
The man who accomplishes most is the 
man with tact, a clear vision for big 
things, and most of all, a sense of per- 
spective, or a quality for weighing true 
values. You can hold your finger up 
close before your eye and obscure many 
bigger things which are at a distance, 
but your sense of perspective tells you 
that in reality your finger is much small- 
er than many of the things which it 
conceals. So in dairy inspection, the 
administrative officer must learn to 
weigh things and to know which are 
vital and which are of minor importance. 
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A dairy inspector has not reached his 
goal when he receives his appointment 
and is clothed with authority for the 
correction of existing evils. On the 
contrary, he should have before him a 
life of study. No inspector can hope to 
be truly successful unless he goes into 
his work with a keen mind and resolves 
to study carefully the new problems 
which daily arise. It must not be for- 
gotten that practically all features of 
dairy sanitation are entirely new to the 
dairy farmer. In fact, many of them 
are new to the sanitarian, and it is not 
good judgment to attempt to carry out 
regulations until definite knowledge is 
obtained as to their usefulness. One of 
the things which has held back dairy in- 
spection to a certain extent has been 
that certain boards of health have form- 
ulated regulations based entirely on as- 
sumption which have not attained the 
test of practicability or usefulness. In 
dairy inspection, we are learning that 
some things are of much more import- 
ance than others. I might outline the 
things that we consider of greatest im- 
portance in view of the present knowl- 
edge which we have upon the subject. 
First of all, from an economic as well 
as from a stanitary standpoint, it is 
necessary that cattle producing milk 
for human consumption be healthy. The 
tuberculin test is our most reliable diag- 
nostic agent for the discovery of tuber- 
culosis in cattle, and inspectors generally 
would do well to agitate among their 
milk producers the question of obtaining 
clean herds. However, the tuberculin 
test alone will not stamp out tuberculosis 
unless the dairymen are taught to pre- 
serve the health of their herds after the 
diseased animals are removed. This is 
one of the reasons for which we should 
encourage clean stables which are sup- 
plied with an abundance of light and 
fresh air, and which are so built that 
the cows are kept comfortable and pro- 
tected from the inclemencies of the 
weather. Another important thing is 
to see that the cow’s udder and flanks 
are clean before milking is begun. Prob- 
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ably one of the most important factors 
in the production of market milk is the 
sterilization of utensils with which milk 
comes in contact. On the average farm, 
probably nothing is so little understood. 
Many farmers think that sterilization 
consists of washing the utensils until 
they are apparently clean, using water 
which is only warm enough to remove 
the dirt. By all odds, sterilization with 
steam is the most efficient method of 
eliminating bacterial contamination from 
dairy utensils. Water which is actually 
boiling will do this work, but the average 
farmer is very apt to use water which 
is not hot enough, and rests in a false 
sense of security. A steam boiler which 
furnishes steam for heating water and 
for the direct sterilization of the uten- 
sils is indispensable on a farm of any 
size. For the small farm, a steam ster- 
ilization system has been devised which 
is within the reach of any dairy farmer. 
It is believed that the use of this ster- 
ilizing apparatus will greatly reduce the 
bacteria count of our market milk and it 
will pay for itself in one season at least 
in eliminating much of the waste due to 
sour milk and milk which reaches the 
city in bad condition.* The final step 
in milk production, and one which is of 
paramount importance is efficient cool- 
ing and storage of the milk. No matter 
how carefully milk may be produced, if 
it is not properly cooled and held cold 
it can not go through our complex sys- 
tem of distribution and reach the con- 
sumer in good condition. 

It is also vitally important to know 
that all persons producing or caring for 
milk are absolutely free from disease 
which might be carried by milk. The 
water supply of the farm must also be 
above suspicion. Other conditions must 
be such that manure and dirt are ex- 
cluded from the milk. 

It is probable that observance of these 
fundamental principles will result in the 
production of a clean, reasonably safe 
milk supply. In addition, there are a 
great number of minor details, the ob- 
servance of which probably has less af- 


*Full information concerning this sterilizer is contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 748 


which may be obtained upon application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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fect on the sanitary quality of the milk 
than is ordinarily supposed. The dairy 
inspector is not wise to insist on ex- 
pensive equipment and tedious opera- 
tions which do not improve the quality 
of the milk. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood on this question. I do not 
for a moment advocate the lessening of 
vigilance or letting down the bars where 
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tary milk, and that which deals with 
the economic problems which face the 
dairymen. Of course, from the inspec- 
tor’s standpoint, educational work along 
sanitary lines is of most importance, but 
if educational work along economic lines 
can accompany it, there will result 
greater codperation between the health 
department and the milk producers. I 





A CLEAN, UP-TO-DATE STABLE 


the quality of the product is to be con- 
sidered. The consumer is entitled to an 
adequate supply of safe milk, and the 
dairy inspector is employed to see that 
this result is obtained. However, the 
supply must be adequate as well as safe, 
and it behooves us to do all in our power 
to encourage rather than discourage the 
increased production of clean, whole- 
some market milk. The citizens of this 
country drink too little milk as it is, and 
we should all be better off if our aver- 
age consumption of .6 of a pint per cap- 
ita per day should be increased, pro- 
vided a clean, safe milk is available. 
As has been said before, the most ef- 
fective system of dairy inspection is 
educational, and this educational work 
may be divided into two parts; that 
which deals with the production of sani- 


have no sympathy with the health de- 
partment that claims it is not called up- 
on to do educational work along eco- 
nomic lines. Such a department is short 
sighted and has not got its own best in- 
terests at heart. 

Educational work in dairy sanitation 
requires the observance of several rules. 
First of all, the inspector should be able 
not only to point out defects, but he 
should be competent to demonstrate 
remedies. Too often, the inspector is- 
sues orders for the abatement of cer- 
tain conditons, but leaves the farmer in 
ignorance as to the best methods of ac- 
complishing the desired results. By 
training and experience, the inspector 
should be fitted to show the farmer how 
to most easily correct the evils at his 
dairy. This will require more time 
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spent at the farms, but it is our experi- 
ence that the average inspector makes 
his visits much too brief. The inspector 
should assume the attitude of a helper 
rather than that of a lawyer cross- 
examining a witness on the stand. In 
other words, he should be willing to stay 
long enough at the farm to actually 
demonstrate better methods. 


In dealing with economic problems, 
the inspector can open up a vast field of 
usefulness. He can give instructions on 
feedings, breeding, care of manure, 
business systems, etc. Another way in 
which the inspector can help the farmer 
is by giving assistance in securing bet- 
ter markets for products which are pro- 
duced in a careful manner. This has al- 
ready been done in some cities where 
careful producers have been placed in 
touch with hospitals and other private 
trade where they would secure a mar- 
ket at an increased price. 


The quection naturally arises, ‘“How 
may this educational work be done?” 
First of all, by personal visits to the 
farms, accompanied by demonstrations. 
When the inspector is alone with the 
dairyman he can talk with him in an in- 
timate way and deal with the individual 
problems on that particular farm. Sec- 
ond, inspectors may organize commun- 
ity meetings, where illustrated lectures 
and demonstrations are given. At these 
meetings, a great numter of people can 
be reached at one time, and funda- 
mental principles may be dealt with. 
Local dairy associations mav be formed 
for the discussion of subjects pertain- 
ing both to the sanitarv and economic 
production of milk. I realize that the 
pursuance of this system will take more 
money, and the average health depart- 
ment is limited in both, but I believe that 
the time and the monev will be well 
spent in view of the lasting results that 
will be secured, and my exnerience has 
been that when such careful and con- 
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structive work is carried on, the pro- 
ducer and the consumer will both give 
their hearty support to the work. 

One of the needs of dairy-inspection 
work at the present time is that of bet- 
ter trained and better paid men for 
carrying on the work. There are many 
more well-trained, and efficient dairy 
inspectors than is ordinarily supposed, 
but, on tke other hand, there are still 
some careless, dictatorial, inefficient 
men who work hardship on the dairy in- 
dustry, and who place discredit on dairy 
inspection as a whole. It is difficult to 
get city councils and State legislatures 
to provide sufficient funds to pay the 
class of men who should be engaged in 
dairy-inspection work. If controlling 
bodies could only be made to realize 
that the wrong kind of inspectors may 
set the cause of clean milk back many 
years, they might open their hearts and 
pocketbooks so that this most important 
subject could be treated as it needs. 
Until health departments and dairy- 
inspection services are able to employ 
competent men who are safe from re- 
moval or interference except for inef- 
ficiency, we shall always have a chaotic 
and unsatisfactory state of affairs. Well 
equipped men hesitate to take up this 
work for fear that changing political 
conditions will oust them from their 
positons no matter how good work they 
may have been doing. Everything pos- 
sible must be done to secure clean milk 
and to safeguard the consumer. There 
must be no relaxation of vigilance on 
the part of the inspector, but I antici- 
pate that our inspection systems will be 
made more flexible so that we shall deal 
with vital things in a practical as well 
as in an efficient manner. Profit for the 
producer is absolutely necessary if clean 
milk is to be produced for tre people in 
the cities, and it is well for us to have 
this in mind as we go about the work of 
dairy inspection. 
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The Woodlot and the Labor Problem 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 
Editor, Cornell Agricultural Publications 


DVOCATES of the farm woodlot 
A are beginning to pay especial 

keed to its economic side. For a 
long time they paid most attention to 
increasing its productivity; they made 
many investigations, and gave out reams 
of information, as to methods of grow- 
ing more timber. Finally, the idea came 
uppermost that economic considerations 
were just as important as silvicultural 
questions, if not more important. Those 
who had studied the matter began to ask 
themselves “What does it profit a man 
to grow timber if he cannot dispose of 
that which he grows?” With that idea 
as a turning point, stress began to be 
laid on the problems of measuring and 
marketing of woodlot products. 


It is not the purpose of the present 
discussion to go into either of these 
economic questions but, in a merely 
suggestive way, to direct attention to a 
sidelight in connection with the farm 
woodlot and its place in the employment 
of the farm labor. 


The ordinary woodlot furnishes, or 
ought to furnish, a share of the farm 
building material and the bulk of the 
repair material; it should supply a large 
part, if not all, of the fuel on the aver- 
age farm. In the State of New York 
with its magnificent sugar maples, the 
woodlot, in many localities, supplies the 
toothsome maple sugar and the syrup to 
accompany that other product in which 
New York stands supreme,—the buck- 
wheat cake. 

The connection of the farm woodlot 
with the farm labor problem lies in its 
ability to furnish work for men and 
teams during the winter when other 
farm business is slack. With its net- 
work of railroads, the State offers ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the sale of 
railroad ties; with the large number of 
towns and cities there is almost every- 
where a chance to sell fuel wood, not 
only for domestic purposes but for a 





number of special manufacturing indus- 
tries. The portable saw-mill man is con- 
stantly looking for sufficiently large 
bodies of timber to be turned into lum- 
ber. The farmer should receive ade- 
quate return for the products of the 
woodlot, though in many instances he 
does not fare well at the hands of the 
timber speculator. There is opportunity 
for codperation by the owners of sev- 
eral woodlots, in making a sale to one 
saw-mill man, who might not be tempted 
by the limited supply at the disposal of 
the individual owner. 

All of the work of getting out fire 
wood, railroad ties, fence posts, poles, 
and lumber, not only can be done in the 
winter time, but usually it can be done 
best during the cold season. This gives 
a chance for the farmer to employ his 
help around the calendar. He need not 


lose the services of exceptionally good 
men who are forced to go to the city 
in the winter months, in order that they 
employment. 


may have year-round 
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Then, when the spring comes, with its 
call for greater farm activities and for 
more help, the farmer has a nucleus of 
his working force in his best hired men 
who have been kept busy during the 
winter in harvesting the woodlot crop. 
It is not to be expected that the wood- 
lot alone will give continuous employ- 
ment, but it will serve to fill in admir- 
ably in connection with farm repairs 
and permanent improvements, which 
can be made in open winter weather. 
Nor is it to be expected that, without 
any previous care or woodlot manage- 
ment, there will be enough timber on 
the ordinary farm timber tract to make 
it afford steady employment for farm 
labor. The woodlot has long been a 
neglected resource and part of the work 
at first would have to do with its silvi- 
cultural improvement, such as fencing it 
against too much grazing by stock, pro- 
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tecting it against fires, clearing out un- 
desirable species or weed trees, and re- 
moving diseased, dead, or dying timber. 
There are ample facts to prove that a 
woodlot well managed pays excellent 
returns on the investment even when 
that investment includes the cost of 
land, the cost of planting, and compound 
interest to the time of the timber har- 
vest. The woodlot is especially profit- 
able where the timber occupies rough, 
sterile, or stony ground, unfit for the 
cultivation of the usual farm crops. And 
with an established tract of timber, in 
productive condition, there is additional 
chance for the farmer to “hold his 
hands,’’—not to hold them in idleness, 
but to keep them busy at productive 
work in winter as well as in the two 
busy seasons of preparation and of har- 
vest. 


The Sugar Bush Furnishes Winter Employment 
In the State of New York with its magnificent sugar maples, the woodlot is likely 
to give an opportunity for winter labor in supplying maple sugar and the 
maple syrup to accompany that other product in which New York 
stands supreme—the buckwheat cake 
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The War and the Manurial Value of Feeds 





BY E. S. SAVAGE 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, at Cornell University 


LL true farmers believe in a sys- 
A tem of farming which is a little 
better than permanent _§agri- 
culture. A system of permanent agri- 
culture means one in which as much fer- 
tility is added to the soil each year as is 
taken from it in crops; thus the farm 
is permanent. Every good farmer be- 
lieves in having his fields a little richer 
and better each year than they were the 
year before, and that means he must 
have added a little more fertility than 
he has taken away. If he does this he 
is carrying on a system which is more 
than permanent. Consequently one of 
the big questions is how to maintain fer- 
tility at the least expense. Some help 
on this question is the aim of this paper. 
Nowhere has the Great War hit the 
farmer much harder than it has in the 
cost of fertilizers. The cost of nitro- 
gen, per pound for the last ten years, 
has averaged about 18 cents, of phos- 
phoric acid 4.5 cents and of potash 5 
cents. Due to the war nitrogen now 
costs in an available form 20 to 25 
cents per pound; phosphoric acid about 
6 cents and potash is scarcely available 
at all. When quoted the price is given 
varyingly from 30 cents to 50 cents per 
pound, but it can scarcely be purchased 
at any price. Therefore anything at 
this time which will help keep up the 
fertility of the farm will be of great 
service. One source that must not be 
overlooked is the fertilizing constituents 
in feeds. Here is where the dairy far- 
mer has an advantage over his neighbors, 
who are hay and grain farmers, because 
he is a big purchaser of feeds and has 
a lot of manure to use. From a ma- 
nurial standpoint how can he get the 
most for his dollar in maintaining and 
building up the fertility of his farm? 
There are two main things that he must 
know, and concerning them he must put 
his knowledge into practice. First, he 
must know in which feeds he will get 


the most fertility. Secondly, he must 
so care for the manure and urine that 
none of the fertility will be lost. We 
will endeavor to show first how much 
fertility there is in the common feeding 
stuffs and show how he may quickly 
compare feeds on this basis. 

No one questions the importance of 
growing all the legume roughage that 
it is possible to grow. In this we have 
a happy combination of circumstances. 
On practically every dairy farm in the 
whole country it is possible to grow 
either clover or alfalfa. These hays 
make the foundation of the ration and 
are ideal roughages. In growing them 
the farmer gets one fertilizing constit- 
uent, nitrogen, to some extent free 
from an inexhaustible source, the air. 
The amount of nitrogen gathered in 
this way by large crops of legumes 
amounts to a great deal, and adds di- 
rectly to the permanent value of the 
land at practically no cost to the far- 
mer. In addition to roughage he may 
grow some grain but rarely does a far- 
mer grow enough to feed his own cows. 
Therefore he must be familiar with the 
fertilizing constituents of the feeds 
that he must purchase to supplement 
those he raises. 

When feed is first fed to an animal 
only that portion is available as a fer- 
tilizer which passes from the animal in 
the manure and urine. The percentage 
of each fertilizing constituent which will 
appear in the manure varies with the 
animal. With a mature horse, neither 
gaining nor losing live weight, all the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
the feed must appear in the manure and 
urine otherwise the horse would of ne- 
cessity gain in weight. 

The percentage of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash recovered in the 
manure and urine from different ani- 
mals as given by Henry and Morrison 
are as follows: 
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Proportion of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid 
and Potash of Feed which is Voided 


In accordance with these principles 
the following table has been computed: 





by Animal Manurial Values per Ton. 
an Pho- phoric  Manurial 
5 Acid aid Cost value Net cost 
Nitrogen Potash per ton per ton per ton 
per ct. per ct. sie a a taal aa a al Reancaaieee 
Corn meal ____ $31. $3.37 $27.63 
Horse at work ---- 100.0 100.0 Hominy feed __ 30. 4.62 25.38 
Fattening ox -__--- 96.1 97.7 Gluten feed __ 31. 7.91 23.09 
Fattening sheep -- 95.7 96.2 Flour wheat 
Fattening pig _-_-- 85.3 96.0 middlings _-_ 30. 5.13 24.87 
© ne 9 7 OQ . 
wee 75.5 89.7 Wheat bran --- 24. 7.81 16.19 
i bs “a Wheat mixed 
Cnt, fod mek... 80.7 anid feed ______- 25. 6.08 18.92 
These percentages are higher than Ground oats __ 33. 4.5: 28.47 
the amounts recovered in common prac- Ground barley. 35. 4.42 30.58 
tice. For calculation in the choice of Malt sprouts __ 28. 10.10 17.90 
feeds for a ration it has been deemed Brewers grains, 
best to adopt the plan given in English dried _____. 29. 8.37 20.68 
law which governs the relations between (Cottonseed meal, 
the landlord and tenant. The following choice _____. 88. 15.87 22.13 
principles of English law as recom- [,jnseed oil 
mended and adopted by the Central As- meal, old ___ 35. 11.87 23.13 
sociation of Agriculture and Tenant Beet pulp, dried 28. 3.01 24.09 
Right Valuers are quoted from Henry pijstillers’ grains, 
and Morrison: dried _____- 31. 9.48 21.57 


“For all unused manure or that which 
has been recently applied to the land 
without a crop being grown thereafter, 
a credit of three-fourths of the total 
value of the phosphoric acid and potash 
in the feed is allowed. Becausce a great- 
er loss of nitrogen commonly occurs in 
stored manure than in manure dropped 
in the fields by animals at pasture, a 
credit of 70 per cent of tke total value 
of the nitrogen is allowed when the 
stock have been fed at pasture, and only 
50 per cent when they have been fed in 
barn or yard. 

‘When one crop has been grown, since 
the application of the manure, a part of 
the fertility thereby being used up, the 
credit allowed is only half that stated 
above. It is realized that the beneficial 
effects of farm manure persist much 
longer than two years, but owing to the 
difficulties of checking records for a 
longer period, the compensation is not 
extended over a greater time. The prin- 
ciple of the English law, as set forth, 
should be drafted into every lease drawn 
between landlord and tenant in this 
country.” 


The manurial values here given are 
those computed on the basis that a dairy 
cow returns in the urine and manure 50 
per cent of the nitrogen and 75 per cent 
of the phosphoric acid and potash in 
the feed as fed. The value has been cal- 
culated by multiplying the pounds of 
nitrogen by 18 cents, the phosphoric acid 
by 4.5 cents and the potash by 5 cents. 

Objection may be made that no such 
values are ever recovered in ordinary 
practice. Attention is therefore called 
again to the first table which says on 
good authority that 75.5 per cent of the 
nitrogen and 89.7 per cent of the phos- 
phoric acid and potash is returned by a 
dairy cow, and then consider that the 
percentages 50 for nitrogen and 75 for 
phosphoric acid and potash are used 
from the law, and all men know how 
conservative are the figures written into 
law. Again we have used low prices as 
compared with the present prices for 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 

The point is that in the United States 
comparatively little attention has been 
given to things of this sort. We have 
(Continued on page 138) 
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BY E. J. WICKSON 
Editor, Pacific Rural Press 


tions of the new attitude of the 

public mind toward agriculture 
as a vocation is the new and _ insistent 
demand for the printed word about it. 
This manifestation is not only reflected 
in the improved contents and style of 
the distinctively agricultural publica- 
tions, which is, of course, indicative of 
larger patronage, but it also explains 
the intrusion of agricultural subjects 
into the precincts of publications which 
a generation ago were held inviolably 
sacred to “literature”? which had no 
taint of industry—except as the story- 
teller might need it as a stage upon 
which his “characters” might walk or 
the poet demand it as a post upon 
which he might hang new halos for the 
humanities. 

Recently it has been said that pub- 
lishers, who must keep watch for pop- 
winks and nods like auctioneers, place 
their editors under bonds to fill their 
periodicals with not more than _ two- 
thirds alleged “literature” and one- 
third either “science” or “industry.” 

New books, as currently published, 
also demonstrate greatly increased at- 
tention to industrial subjects. Agri- 
culture is dominantly chosen to satisfy 
the thirst for industrial publication be- 
cause it is, fundamentally, the most im- 
portant industry and because it holds 
the multitude either in actual or con- 
templated enlistment or investment as 
no other vocation does or can. One 
result of this popularization of agri- 
culture is a greatly enlarged demand for 
agricultural writing. 

There are at least three impulses im- 
parted to the coming generation by 
this wonderful popularization of agri- 
culture as a vocation: 

(1) To do farming and crop selling 

(2) To investigate or teach farming 

(3) To write about farming. 

In this connection no contention will 


Or of the most striking manifesta- 


be based upon this analysis of popular 
impulse except that these divisions of it 
are distinct and different, in point of 
view, habit of thought and attainment 
aimed at. One cannot combine them or 
associate them in his effort very far 
without danger of loss of efficiency. If 
he is doing farming and tries to teach 
also, he is apt to lose his crop. If he is 
a good investigator or teacher and tries 
to write agriculture (except in text 
books) in the same way that he lectures 
or conducts laboratory work, his read- 
ers may go to sleep and his publisker get 
cross. If he undertakes to write pop- 
ular agriculture wholly on the basis of 
his farm or research work, he may mis- 
lead people by his narrowness. It will, 
of course, be admitted that every one 
engaged in any of these branches of ef- 
fort should be able to write clearly and 
acceptably in a popular way, about his 
work and the relations of it and should 
strive, if necessary, to master this very 
important ability. He actually needs 
that power for the promotion and pro- 
tection of his business and to discharge 
his duties of citizenship. Nevertheless, 
it must be contended that professional 
agricultural writing, to rise above the 
level of hack work and to constitute a 
satisfactory vocation, must have its own 
standards of efficiency and must com- 
mand points of view, powers and capa- 
bilities distinctively its own. To dis- 
cern and employ these to an extent 
which will command recognition for fit- 
ness and achievement, rests upon meet- 
ing requirements. Let them be called 
fundamental and superstructural. 

Of fundamental requirements noth- 
ing need be said, for they are those 
which underlie all good work and good 
thought: to see clearly, to know accur- 
ately to reason truly and to possess con- 
structive and illuminating imagination. 
Without these no one can well grow a 
plant, kill a bug, teach a class recognize 
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a first-section paper—nor can he write 
well of any of these things nor of any- 
thing. 

Of the superstructural requirements 
for good agricultural writing, of the 
newspaper type, there are several re- 
quirements which seem to me, on the 
basis of long experience, to be _ indis- 
pensable: 

(1) Freedom in written expression 
and joy in it. I am not sure how far 
this can be acquired, but I should hesi- 
tate to advise any one to take up news- 
paper work without some indication of 
its natural possession. If a young man 
‘hates to write’; if he has had to cuff 
his head ot shake out a school composi- 
tion; if he “hates to write’ when he 
knows the answer from home will bring 
a check; if he “hates to write” even 
when her parents take his sweetheart 
beyond the ends of telephone wires, I 
am inclined to think there is no hope 
for him in newspaper work. The joy 
in writing is the foundation of facility. 

(2) Capacity for sustained writing. 
This is the requirement which I con- 
sider most essential and most likely to 
be lacking. I have tried all kinds of 
people, from college professors to coun- 
try wiseacres, and found them unavail- 
able for contributors even on their own 
special subjects, because they ran out 
so soon. College professors generally 
start out with grand articles, up-to-date 
suggestive, readable, but the third cast 
of the line is apt to bring up lecture 
notes. Country contributors, surround- 
ed by outcroppings of good stuff, bathed 
in the atmosphere of the real thing, 
will send an article or two “worth the 
price of a year’s subscription” to any 
reader, and then—a poem to spring. 
When you report the stuff unavailable, 
they pitifully reply: “I am sorry, but I 
cannot think of anything to write about. 
I think it must be the wrong time of 
the year.”’ An editor can have no use 
for a “regular contributor’ machine 
which will not keep running. 

(3) Possession of the rural point of 
view. This is something different from 
the academic point of view. I cannot 
try to define it. It enables the agri- 


cultural writer to look out of his read- 
ers’ eyes at the things which please, puz- 
zle or distress them. It is a power which 
can only be used to a limited extent in 
formal academic publications, but it is 
the ever-present help to the agricultural 
editor, and its result is the endearment 
which farmers feel for their favorite 
journals. It is largely optimistic and 
encouraging: it is also critical but not 
querulous. It is not consciously as- 
sumed: it is a genuine feeling in the 
writer’s heart. It is born of country life 
and grows through association of the 
writer with those for whom he writes, 
and this association should be continu- 
ous. 

(4) Smart writing is not necessary. 
Agriculture is serious business, and 
farmers are usually serious people. 
They enjoy clear statement. Like other 
people, however, they like joke columns, 
but these are generally scissored from 
the endless scroll of antiquity. Farmers 
also enjoy a picturesque statement, if it 
is not made merely for the sake of joc- 
ularity but has either approval or con- 
demnation of something which seems 
worth discussion. It is therefore not so 
necessary that writing should be_ so 
“bright” in an agricultural publication 
as in those concerned with politics or 
general news. In the farmer’s view, it 
is better to be right than funny. 

Because of the growing demand for 
agricultural writing it is reasonable that 
a certain number of agricultural college 
men and women should look forward to 
it as a vocation. They should “try out’ 
for it while in college, that they may de- 
termine whether they have a “call to 
write” or an earful of other noise. 
Systematic instruction helps the jour- 
nalistic writer. But the number of 
these relations and their degree of 
pertinence to the purpose he has in 
mind, he must see for himself through 
his own powers of perception and con- 
ception and his personal sympathy and 
interest in the purposes and the people 
he desires to serve. As for the style of 
his writing, that lies between his God 
and his proofreader, and he should rev- 
erence both. 
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Why Not Drain? 


BY C. B. LOUDENSLAGER, ‘17 


N PRACTICALLY every community 
| there exists a farmer who seems to 

live on the fat of the land. His 
neighbors on the other hand farm un- 
der practically the same circumstances 
but find farming wholly unprofitable. 
Many a farm, I believe, has yielded its 
crop year after year in spite of, rather 
than because of the man who owns it. 

Perhaps you have on your farm a 
swamp or pasture of little use. You 
may have tried to crop it and failed; 
you may have lost hope in it. You may 
consider it ‘‘waste land” whereas it is 
merely land the usefulness of which you 
have not yet discovered. Perhaps there 
may be a barren spot in one of your 
best fields which marks the location of 
a wet place. In very dry years this 
place may produce luxuriant growth, 
but in average years the growth is thin 
and sickly. We are all acquainted 
with these unsightly and unprofitable 
spots. There are too many of them in 
this state. 

Not so long ago a president of the 
New York Drainage Association, while 
at South Byron, showed the gradual 
awakening of the American farmers to 
a realization of the importance of good 
drainage. But the farmers of this 
state have not awakened as much as 
they should have. During the ten year 
period from 1900 to 1910 the census 
figures show that the output of the 
manufactured tile increased 167 per 
cent. Such a growth is commendable. 
It indicates that the American farmer is 
progressive, but New York did not get 
it all, in fact she did not get her share. 
The greater part of this progress in- 
dicator went to the middle western 
states, to Indiana and Illinois. The 
tile drain is common, but not as com- 
mon as it ought to be. 

At the present time there are about 
75,000,000 acres of swamp and over- 
flowed lands in this country and more 
than 100,000,000 acres which need bet- 
ter drainage to bring them up to a sat- 


isfactory crop producing condition. In 
New York alone there are 525,000 acres 
of such land. This is an area equal to 
three-fourths of the state of Rhode 
Island. Imagine what a harvest could 
be reaped from this vast amount of so- 
called waste land. One writer upon 
drainage says, “The drainage of the 
wet lands of American farms is more 
important and will develop greater 
wealth than would be possible by op- 
erating all the gold mines in the 48 
states and Alaska.” 

But it is not my purpose to advocate 
large drainage propositions like those 
of the Montezuma Swamp near Batavia. 
I simply wish to encourage the common 
farmer and make him feel that it is to 
his best interest to drain those few 
square rods of unproductive land in one 
corner of his farm. I doubt whether 
there is a farm in the heavy crop pro- 
ducing area of New York which is not 
in need of some drainage. 

It seems that a great many farmers 
fail to view an expenditure for drain- 
age in the light of a business invest- 
ment. They try to get as large an in- 
come as possible from their land with- 
out putting in a sufficient amount of 
capital. They consider every expense 
merely a reduction of profits. The Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture asserts 
very strongly that nothing in the way of 
scientific work can ever take the place 
of business management. Near Weat- 
field, out in Chautauqua County where 
some of the best grapes in the United 
States are grown, lives Gus Schoenfelt. 
Thirty years ago he was a day laborer 
working as a florist on the same place. 
When the owner failed Gus Schoenfelt 
bought the business, but he did not have 
any house in which to live, for the cred- 
itors had taken it. The only available 
place was a small flat piece of land: 
which at one time had been the bottom 
of Lake Erie. After he had purchased 
it, hardship and adversity seemed, to 
make certain the failure of the prop- 
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osition. But at last Gus Schoenfelt won 
out. By means of drainage he trans- 
formed a $1,500 farm into a $15,000 
farm. Here is a net gain of ten times 
the original value and is just the sort 
of thing that any farmer can do. 


. Then there is another farm with 
which I am acquainted. It was owned 
by a man who was a splendid ideal for 
any one who desires to become shiftless. 
Under his management the buildings be- 
came rundown, swamps and hedgerows 
increased, and the soil through lack of 
drainage and proper cultivation had 
run together and hardened. It was sel- 
dom that half a crop of anything could 
be produced. Seven years ago this farm 
of 80 acres was purchased for $1900. 
The new owner had only $700 to pay 
down. The neighbors declared it a 
pity for him to waste his life upon such 
a farm. At first it seemed as if their 
predictions would come true. The old 
sunbaked fields refused to yield and at 
the end of the first year he was out his 
labor. He then laid out a systematic 
plan for draining. He took one field at 
a time. He cut down the brush, hauled 
away the stone piles, and then was 
obliged to borrow money to pay for the 
tiling. Since then he has said that he 
could well have afforded to have paid 
ten per cent interest on that money. 
Four years ago he was offered $5,000 
for the land. In the short time of three 
years he increased the value of his 
farm $3,100. This success was due 
wholly to tile drainage. 

Even though a farmer has to borrow 
money, it will still pay him to drain. 
The testimony of many owners who 
have done this same thing is that they 
have not only doubled and trebled their 
crops, but that the value of their land 
was increased from 50 to 300 per cent. 
Drainage authorities claim that the im- 
proved crops, under ordinary conditions, 
pay for the cost of drainage within two 
or three years. The question then is 
not, “Can the common farmer afford 
to drain?” It is rather, “Can the com- 
mon farmer afford not to drain?’ 
Prof. E. O. Fippin of this Colleze savs, 
“It is equally to be remembered that 
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the land in need of drainage is just the 
land which when drained, gives the 
largest crops. Some of the most pro- 
ductive lands of the country at the pres- 
ent time are the lands on which drain- 
age is necessary.” 

At this point we are very apt to think 
that this applies merely to the large 
tracts of land where an entire farm, 
for example, is in need of drainage. If 
it applies to the large tracts it applies 
to the small ones. There is no excuse 
for overlooking a swampy area bezause 
it is small. In fact the smaller it is the 
more practical is its reclamation and 
the greater is the per cent of net profit. 
Those acquainted with Washington 
County may know of the Tamarac 
Swamp. It is about forty miles north 
of Albany and four miles east of 
Greenwich. John Wilson, who owns 
about five acres of it, merely dug a 
large ditch for drainage, with the re- 
sult that this last year he obtained a 
very good corn crop in spite of the wet 
season. On the other hand his neighbor 
who owns the remaining fifteen acres 
of the swamp tried to pasture his por- 
tion with the result that one day a cow 
sunk out of sight in the bog. Then take 
a case here on the University farm. The 
field northeast of the cowbarns was 
drained about three years ago. To be 
sure crops could be produ‘ed before it 
was drained, but not the best. At the 
present time it is one of the best mead- 
ows on the farm. In many cases it is 
not the swampy land, which produ’es 
nothing, that returns the largest profits 
when it is drained, but the average land 
which does not yield its maximum on 
account of an excess of moisture. 


As far back as I can remember there 
was a wet spot in the center of one of 
the best fields on my father’s farm. It 
ran three-fourths the length of the field 
and naturally cut it right in two. We 
alwavs plowed around this wet area. 
Nothing but mosquitoes grew here and 
we always had a good crop of them. 
Adjacent, the ground was always either 
stickv and gummy or hard and sun- 
baked. Two vers ago we t'le-drained 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Potato Bread 





Boiled Potatoes Substituted fur Part of Flour Makes an Appetizing Product as 
Nutritious as Ordinary Bread 


CCORDING to a recent report 
A from the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ing excellent bread can be made by 
using 3 pounds of boiled and mashed 
potato and 2% pounds of good bread 
flour, according to the baking special- 
ists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The bread so com- 
pounded has a rich brown crust and 
tender and elastic crumb. It has an 
appetizing odor and a very agrezable 
taste, which is preferred by many to 
that of bread made wholly from flour. 
When made according to the directions 
given below, potato bread contains 
more mine:al matter, fiber, and moist- 
ure, but otherwise, in composition and 
nutritive value, is practically the same 
as ordinary bread. Its higher moisture 
content helps to keep it fresh several 
days longer than ordinary bread. In 
localities where there is a surplus of 
potatoes or where they are very cheap, 
potato bread costs less to make than 
all-flour bread. This would prove an 
excellent way in which to utilize cull 
potatoes. Even, however, where the 
relative market prices of potatoes and 
flour are such that there is no economy 
in substituting potato for flour, the in- 
dividual flavor and keeping quality of 
potato bread make it desirable as a 
variant in the family diet. 

Potato bread as known abroad is 
made generally with potato flour, about 
10 parts of this commonly being used 
with 90 narts of wheat flour or a mix- 
ture of rye and wheat flours. As potato 
flour and dried potato flakes are not ac- 
cessible to the American housewife, 
the specialists conducted a_ series of 
successful experiments in using boiled 
potatces with flour. 

It was found that a mixture of boiled 
potatoes and wheat flour, in the pro- 
portions given in the accompanving 
receipts, gave a very desirable loaf, a 


trifle smaller than that made from all 
flour, but wholesome and _ nutritious. 
Figured to a basis of equal moisture 
content, the boiled potato would repre- 
sent 25 per cent and the flour 75 per 
cent of the mixture. 

The following methods for making 
potato bread, worked out in the baking 
laboratory, are recommended: 

Potato Bread—Straight Dough Method 

For four one-pound loaves, the fol- 
lowing ingredients are required: 

3 pounds of boiled and pee!eli potatoes 
2% pounds of good bread flour 

3 level tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1% level tablespoonfuls of salt 

2 cakes of compressed yeast 

4 tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water 

Wash thoroughly and boil in their 
skins about 12 potatces of medium size. 
Cook them until they are very tender. 
Drain, peel, and mash them while hot, 
being careful to leave no lumps. Allow 
the mashed potato to cool to 86 degrees 
Fahr. or until lukewarm. To 3 pounds 
(5 solidly packed %-pint cupfuls) of 
the mashed potato, add the yeast, which 
has been rubbed smooth in a cup with 
3 tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water. 
To get all the yeast, rinse the cup with 
the remaining tablespoonful of water 
and add this also to the potato. Next 
add the salt, the sugar, and about 4 
ounces of the flour (1 scant half-pint 
of sifted flour). Mix thoroughly with 
the hand, but do not add any more 
water at this stage. 

Cover the mixing bowl to avoid the 
formation of a crust on top and place 
out of the way of drafts to rise, where 
the temperature can not fall below 80 
degrees Fahr. or be much higher than 
88 degrees Fahr. Where the housewife 
has no thermometer, she should see 
that the dough in all the risings is kept 
moderately warm, but not up to blood 
heat. Any water used in mixing the 
dough should ke moderately warm, but 
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by no means hot. This sponge, if kept 
at the proper temperature, should, after 
two hours, become quite light. 

To this well-risen sponge, which 
now will be found to be quite soft, add 
the remainder of the flour, kneading 
thoroughly until a smooth and elastic 
dough has been formed. The dough 
must be very stiff, since the _ boiled 
potato contains a large amount of 
water which causes the dough to soften 
as it rises. Do not add water to the 
dough unless it is absolutely necessary 
to work in the flour. Set the dough 
back to rise again,—temperature at 
about 86 degrees Fahr.—until it has 
trebled in volume, which will require 
another hour or two. Then divide the 
dough into four approximately equal 
parts, reserving a tiny lump weighing 2 
or 3 ounces for an “indicator.” Shape 
the sample into a ball and press it into 
the bottom of a small tumbler with 
straight sides. The glass should be 
slightly warmed. Note the volume of 
the ball of dough in the tumbler and 
mark the glass at twice this volume. 

Mold the four portions into loaves 
and place in greased pans which have 
been slightly warmed. Place the glass 
containing the “indicator” beside the 
pans and let all rise, under proper 
temperature, until the “indicator” 
shows that it has doubled in volume. 
Then place the loaves in the oven and 
bake in a good, steady heat (400 to 425 
degrees Fahr.) for 45 minutes. 

To test the oven, where no oven ther- 
mometer is at hand, a convenient method 
is to put a teaspoonful of flour in an 
earthen dish in the oven. If this flour 
becomes light brown evenly throughout 
in 5 minutes’ time, the oven is right for 
bread baking. If the flour scorches in 
that time, the oven is too hot. 

Potato Bread—Sponge Method 

For four one-pound loaves are re- 
quired: 

3 pounds of boiled and peeled potatoes 
2% pounds of good bread flour 

3 level tablespoonfuls of sugar 

1% level tablespoonfuls of salt 

1 cake of compressed yeast 

4 tablespoonfuls of water 


Boil, peel, and mash the potatoes as 
directed in the straight dough method. 
In the evening take 1% pounds, or 2% 
solidly packed half-pint cupfuls, of the 
cool mashed potato, add to it the salt, 4 
ounces of flour (1 scant half-pint cup- 
ful) and the yeast rubbed smooth with 
the water, reserving one spoonful to 
rinse the cup. 

In the morning add the remainder of 
the potato, the sugar, and the rest of 
the flour. Knead thoroughly until a 
smooth and very stiff dough is formed. 
After working the dough, set it to rise 
according to the directions given for 
the second rising under the straight 
dough method. Thereafter handle the 
dough exactly in the same way as is 
given under the straight dough method. 

Potato Bread Rolls 

Very good rolls can be made from a 
similar mixture of boiled potatoes and 
flour by adding shortening and sugar. 
The following proportions will yield 
one dozen small rolls: 

8 ounces of boiled and peeled potatoes 
6 ounces of sifted flour 

1-3 cake of compressed yeast 

3-4 level teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of lukewarm water 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Two tablespoonfuls of powdered milk, 
added to the dough, will greatly improve 
the quality of the rolls. Although milk 
itself or cream may be used, it must be 
borne in mind that they will increase 
the liquid content. 

Boil, peel and mash the potatoes as 
directed for bread making. Add in 
order to this, the salt, the powdered 
milk (if used), the yeast rubbed smooth 
and mixed with the water, and lastly 
two tablespoonfuls of flour. Let this 
mixture stand at a temperature of 
about 86 degrees Fahr. until the dough 
begins to collapse. Add to this sponge 
the butter, the sugar, and the remainder 
of the flour and, if necessary, enough 
more flour to make a very stiff dough. 
Knead thoroughly and allow it to rise. 
Then knead lightly, form it into balls 
and place it in greased pans. Allow it to 
rise and then bake it. 
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The Broader Aspect 
The measuring of farming in 
terms of yields and incomes intro- 
duces a dangerous standard. It 


is commonly assumed that State 
moneys for agriculture-education 
may be used only for “practical” — 


that is, for dollars-and-cents—re- 
sults, and the emphasis is widely 
placed very exclusively on more 
alfalfa, more corn, more hogs, 
more fruit, on the two-blades-of- 
grass morals; and yet the highest 
good that can accrue to a State 
for the expenditure of its money 
is the raising up of a population 
less responsive to cash than _ to 
some other stimuli. The good 
physical support is indeed essen- 
tial, but it is only the beginning 
of a process. I am conscious of a 
peculiar hardness in some of the 
agriculture-enterprises, with lit- 
tle real uplook; I hope that we 
may soon pass this cruder stage.— 
Liberty Hyde Bailey in The Holy 
Earth. 





Forest Service and the Weather Bureau 


In parts of the West the Forest Ser- 
vice is co-operating with the Weather 
Bureau in distributing weather fore- 
casts to the settlers. By the use of For- 
est Service telephones many isolated 
sections are reached which could not 
otherwise receive the reports. Sheep- 
men owning bands of lambing ewes 
will be particularly benefited, as the 
warnings enable them to get their sheep 
under shelter and avoid the losses some- 
times caused by late spring storms. 
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The Country Boy's Creed 


I believe that the country which 
God made is more beautiful than 
the city which man made; the life 
out of doors and in touch with the 
earth is the natural life of man. 
I believe that work is work where- 
ever I find it, but that work with 
Nature is more inspiring than work 
with the most intricate machinery. 
I believe that the dignity of labor 
depends not on what you do, but 
on how you do it; that opportunity 
comes ot a boy on the farm as 
often as to a boy in the city, that 
life is larger and freer and hap- 
pier on the farm than in the town, 
that my success depends not upon 
my location, but upon myself—not 
upon my dreams, but upon what I 
actually do; not upon luck, but 
upon pluck. I believe in working 
when you work, and in playing 
when you play, and in giving and 
demanding a square deal in every 
act of life—Edwin Osgood Grover 
in the County Agent. 





A Romance of Agriculture 


Back in the seventies a Frenchman 
named Peller settled in California. He 
brought a single prune tree from France, 
which then produced more prunes than 
any other country. This lone tree was 
planted and prospered. From it came 
the prune industry of the Pacific Coast 
which supplies most of the needs of this 
continent and a considerable quantity 
to other countries. Such romances as 
this are not uncommon in agricultural 
development.—National Stockman and 
Farmer. 
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The first bie victory of the New York State 
An Encouragement Dairymen’s League has been won. The Country- 
to Agriculture man wishes to join the dairymen in their jubila- 

tion. From start to finish the fight for higher 
prices during the next six months was one of order and dignity. There 
was no need for riot or disorderly movements. No, the dairymen just 
got together and figured out what the lowest price was for which they 
could produce milk. Then in the only business like manner they secured 
a representative to sell their product. When October first rolled around 
and former milk contracts had expired the only possible thing that the 
dairymen could do was to hold their product until the dealers met their 
representative and offered their demanded prices. 

The time had come when the dairymen preferred to give away their 
products to the city consumers or if needs be throw it away rather than 
sell it to the middlemen whom they believed to be receiving all the 
profits. The consumers began to realize this and the distributers already 
knew it and therefore not many days elapsed before the smaller com- 
panies began to accept the league prices, which action was followed by 
the larger companies. 

It may be that the production of milk will increase somewhat with 
these advanced prices but the consumption of milk should also be in- 
creased—in fact should be doubled. The Countryman ran an article last 
May by H. C. Troy, professor of dairy industry in this College, in 
which he discussed the food value of milk, showing that milk at even 
10 cents a quart contained more food value at less cost than the ma- 
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jority of our food stuffs. Is it not time that the dairymen, represented 
by the Dairymen’s League, conduct an advertising campaign bringing 
before the public the enormous food value of milk? 

About the only time we read of milk is in connection with some 
of the many investigations in which experts have tried to trace diseases 
to milk. Such reports of investigations have filled our papers until 
many people think that if they drink a glass of milk today they will die 
tomorrow of tuberculosis, typhoid fever or infantile paralysis. 


The famous short courses for winter students in 
Welcome to Short agriculture will open November 11 and continue 
Course Students until February 1. From all indications this 

will be one of the most successful short course 
terms ever held and the attendance of those registered will most likely 
be record breaking. 

The Dairy Department of the College, in which many of the short 
course students usually specialize, thinks this year an especially oppor- 
tune time to enter that department. They are at present having more 
demands for trained men from that department than they can fill and 
they expect this demand will continue until spring. 

Short course students, whatever be your department of specializa- 
tion, we welcome you to this institution. You come in earnest. The Col- 
lege has much to give you and we believe that you have something to 
give the College—an enthusiasm for agriculture and an earnest desire 
for agricultural information. 


Now that it is November and the county fairs have swung 
M‘splaced another circuit, The Countryman is moved to ask, “Is it 
Education fair to insist on enlightening country people who are out 
for a good time?” 

We wonder if the true reformation of the country fair should not 
abolish the speaking tent along with the gambling stands, the vicious 
side shows, and other professional catch-penny devices. We suspect that 
the one is becoming as obnoxious in the eyes of the farmer and his family 
as are the others to the eye of the rural reformer who seeks to direct 
their pleasures along more natural lines. 

People do not usually come to the fair to learn how to make more 
money or how to build up a permanent community happiness. They 
come to make a day of it, to forget their farms, to have fun. Com- 
munity displays and competitions in cattle or jellies or crazy quilts are 
fun ; community racez—horse3s, men, or mules—-are fun; meeting friends 
and tal':ine things over, that is fun too. But sitting in a stuffy tent and 
listening to stuffy lectures is not fun. 

Education is certainly fundamental to rural welfare but you can’t 
educate people while the band is playing. So let’s go watch the balloon 
go up and talk shop some other time. 
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One of the features in the College which should be 
Clubs Worth of special interest to the students is the various depart- 
While ment clubs. These clubs, which meet once, twice or four 

times a month, as the case may be, have as speakers one 
of the professors in the department or some one outside of the College 
who is well versed on the subject of discussion. Meetings of this type 
offer to the student in the College unparalleled opportunity to get in 


closer touch with their professors and instructors and study agricultural 
problems of particular interest to them. 


In preparatory school, too frequently there is instilled 
College Op- into the student a sense of being driven on aimlessly 
portunities over endless deserts and of being forced to climb over 

useless pyramids. There is a feeling engendered, often 
sub-conscious and not expressed, that any dodging of extra work is a 
cause for exultation. This is foolishness as seen from our position now, 
but does it not explain some of the manoeuvres that are practiced here 
at College? While the prescribed courses of study will turn out men 
fitted scholastically for their intended work, is there not vastly more 
need for well-rounded men? 

There are so many of these helps lying about to be obtained for the 
asking that many of them are overlooked. Opportunity has open doors 
for us in more directions than will probably occur again in our lives. 
Attending interesting lectures on something apart from our line; listen- 
ing to the best speakers of world-wide note when we have a moment of 
leisure ; taking courses in other colleges as our time will permit; entering 
into student activities in their varied forms; trying to get the other fel- 
low’s view and appreciate it, learning that incidently we can be of in- 
calculable service by working together with sympathy and harmony,— 
all these duties we should feel, equally with scholarship, are incumbent 
upon us. The world is waiting for skilled men from the universities 
in scores of callings, but extends its heartiest greeting and most earnest 
codperation to those with vital interests in humanity. 


Wind and Weather is a small book put out by Scrib- 

Read This Book ners Brothers, New York. It is the first author- 
ized and complete edition of the poems of L. H. 

Bailey, former Dean of this College. We reviewed it on page seventy- 
three of our October issue. 
Former students of Bailey’s time will need no urging to read this 
book, but to students now enrolled we say: Get it and read it. It will 


not tell you how to make more money but it ought to help you live a 
better rural life. 


The Journal of Agriculture, published by ag. students of the Uni- 
versity of California, begins this year in an enlarged attractive form— 
colored cover, catchy make-up, three column pages crammed with ma- 
terial readable and worth reading. Hail, brother! You’re looking fine! 
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The University opened 
University Op- its fall term on Oc- 
ening Postponed tober 9, instead of on 

September 25, as 
originally planned. This postponement 
was the result of a meeting of the Presi- 
dent, members of the Board of Trustees, 
and Deans of the Faculties, held at 
Ithaca in August, and was a precaution- 
ary measure against a possible epidemic 
of infantile paralysis. The postpone- 
ment was more on account of the danger 
of contagion from other cities than on 
account of a prevalence of the disease 
here. 


Ithaca, however, did not altogether es- 
cape the scourge. Nineteen cases were 
reported during the summer and four of 
these cases were fatal. At one time the 
town was placed in quarantine and the 
University turned over the contagion 
ward of the Infirmary to the city authori- 
ties as an aid to getting the epidemic 
under control. No new cases have been 
reported during the past four weeks. 


Frank Thilly, Jr., the twelve year old 
son of Frank Thilly, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, was one of the 
local victims of the plague. One stu- 
dent, William Kellog, ’18, and a former 
student, Charles B. Shakespeare, ex- 
’15, were among the victims of the dis- 
ease in Philadelphia and Interlaken. 

One of the two weeks lost by the post- 
ponement will be made up by shortening 
the Christmas recess, omitting the holi- 
day on Founders’ Day and curtailing the 
recess between the two terms. The re- 
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maining week will be gained by postpon- 
ing Commencement. The revised cal- 
endar for the year is as follows: 


First Term Instruction Began, Thurs- 
day, October 12. 


Last Day Payment Tuition, Tuesday, 
October 31. 


Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 30. 

Christmas Recess, December 22-Jan- 
uary 2. 

Block Week, February 6-16. 

Second Term Registration, Saturday, 
February 17th. 

Instruction Begins, Monday, Febru- 
ary 19. 

Last Day Payment Tuition, Friday, 
March 9. 

Spring Recess, April 4-12. 

Navy Day, Saturday, May 26. 

Term Examinations Begin, Wednes- 
day, June 13. 

Commencement, Wednesday, June 27. 


Before an audience of 
President Wel- 2500 undergraduates, 
comes 1920 President Schurman de- 

livered his annual ad- 
dress of welcome to the entering class 
on October 12. The meeting was 
held on Alumni Field, in pursuance of 
the University policy of avoiding large 
gatherings indoors until all possibility 
of infection from infantile paralysis is 
passed. 


The President made his customary 
statement as to the fall enrollment. 
There are now enrolled in the University 
3,310 old students—an increase of 187 
over last year—and 1,436 new stu- 
dents—a decrease of 64. This may be 
due to the postponed opening of the 
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University. The total attendance, 4,- 
476, shows an increase of 123 over last 
year at the sam2 time. 

The President proceeded to acquaint 
the undergraduates with the exact situa- 
tion in regard to infantile paralysis, set 
forth in another note in this depart- 
meat, and to urge upon them high 
standards of hygiene. In particular he 
recommended a_ widespread participa- 
tion in athletics and eulogized the work 
of the military department in building 
manhood and fostering preparedness. 


Under the new regula- 
tions, about two thousand 
underclassmen are now 
drilling under the direction 
of Captain Thompson. In order to ac- 
commodate this increased enrollment, 
sixteen companies of sixteen squads 
each have been formed, thus bringing 
all of the organizations up to full war 
strength. In order to facilitate the 
work, drill will be held five days a week 
instead of three as formerly. The var- 
ious colleges will be divided into two 
groups so that one will work Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and the other 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. Prac- 
tical work will be emphasized more 
than ever this year, despite the prob- 
ability that the new Armory can not be 
usel before spring. Short out-door 
hikes will be continued throughout the 
winter whenever the weather permits. 

About seventy undergraduates of 
Corne | attended the Plattsburg Sum- 
mer Camp, and took the hike of 115 
miles back to Ithaca by way of Luzerne. 
The distance was covered in twelve 
days. 

Many Cornell men are affected by 
the ruling of the War Department 
denying leave of absence to students 
enlisted with tke National Guard en- 
camped on the Mexican border. 


Military 
Activity 


Word has just been 
Cornell Publica- given to the authori- 
tions Free ties of the College 
that two swindlers are 
working in the neighborhood of Rich- 


field Springs, collectisg money from 
farmers to pay postage on the Cornell 
Agricultural publications. It is under- 
stood that they give a cheap premium; 
and then collect 99 cents to defray the 
postage on the Cornell publications for 
three years. While the sharpers have 
apparently been at work for some time 
they have sent no names to the College, 
probably because to have done so would 
have exposed the:r game. 

The College authorities designate 
them as swindlers because the Cornell 
publications are sent free on applica- 
tion to all residents of the state. If 
any one wishes to receive publications 
regularly, his name will be placed on 
the mailing list for any subject in 
which ke is interested. This applies also 
to the women of the State for publica- 
tions which have to do with problems of 
the farm home. The College authori- 
ties want it plainly understood that 
the published information gathered by 
its staff of scientists is at the service of 
the State without cost, even for postage. 
Most of the publications are issued in 
coéperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and are there- 
fore sent under frank so that postage 
would not be required under any cir- 
cumstances. 


Doctor B. T. Gallo- 

Doctor Galloway’s Galloway, former 
New Position Dean of the New 
York State College 

of Agriculture, is now with tte Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. He is engaged 
in an individual investigation on the im- 
portation of foreign seeds and plants. 
He recently made an inspection trip 
through Canada from East to West and 
spent the latter part of the summer in 
investigations in the Pacific Coast states. 
Doctor Galloway’s official title is 
“Plant Pathologist and Plant Intro- 
ducer.’”’ He looks into the probab e use- 
fulness of foreign species of plants and 
passes upon them from a quarantine 
standpoint. Many serious insect and 
fungus pests have been broucht into this 
country on foreign stock and it is the 
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plan of the Department to minimize 
this danger, deriving maximum benefit 
from the introduction of outside spezies 
and the.r adaptation to American con- 
ditions. 


In the offices of 
New Index System the Surervisor of 
For Reading Courses Reading Courses 

for the Farm 
there has lately been placed a flat-topped 
desk w.th trays of index cards set flush 
with the surface. This new filing sys- 
tem furnished interesting instance of 
the modern business facilities which the 
College is employing to keep in touch 
with the thousand of New Yorkers who 
draw upon its fund of information. A 
person seated at this desk has at his very 
finger-tips twenty thousand cards, each 
of which represents an individual cor- 
responding with the Extension Depart- 
ment on matters covered in the Cornell 
Reading Courses. 

It is not simply a mailing list. In the 
words of the Surervisor, “It is a class- 
room of twenty thousand students.” 
Those pupils who do not return answers 
are “‘busted out” by a system whereby 
the index is kept three years old. At 
the kerinning of each year a new sec- 
tion is started from the names of those 
who write into the department day by 





day. This section in time becomes “last 
year” and the “year before last.” If 
during this time the correspondent has 
not by another reply or request placed 
his name in the files of the succeeding 
years, the lessons are discontinued. The 
interest which the lessons arouse is 
shown by the small percentage who fail 
to keep up their reading. 

Just to show how rapidly the enroll- 
ment piles up, take this year. Two 
weeks after the opening of the 1916 
file, five hundred cards were made out 
and entered. To date the total is close 
to nine thousani. Divide this by three 
and multiply by four to get an idea of 
what it will be by the end of the year. 

In additions to the persons taught 
through this list, five hundred persons 
are enrolled in the Advanced Reading 
Courses. In this advanced work the 
smaller number of students makes it 
possible for the extension staff to cor- 
re:t, grade and return the papers, thus 
intensifying the instruction and bring- 
ing the student into closer human touch 
with the College. 

The department is especially anxious 
to enroll former students in its Reading 
Courses. They believe that it helps keep 
the alumni in touch with the College and 
furnishes them with practical, up-to- 
date information. 


A very extensive drainage pro- 
ject is now in progress on the 
Wheatfield Farms, owned by the 
Dold Packing Company and sit- | 
uated near Tonawanda. Pro- 
fessor B. B. Robb is supervising 
the construction of the drains, 
which consist of tile laid thirty 
feet apart. The work is now pro- 
gressing with the aid of two large 
ditching machines at the rate of 
five thousand feet a day. When 
completed the undertaking will 


cover about six hundred acres. 
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Four floats  repre- 
sented the College of 
Agriculture in an In- 
dustrial Parade, pass- 
ing through the streets of Ithaca to the 
fair grounds on the evening of October 
12, the Thursday of Ithaca Fair Week. 

The Department of Poultry Industry 
had two large maps mounted on a re- 
volving platform, one of New York 
State and the other of Ithaca. Var- 
iously colored lights indicated the ex- 
tent of the poultry industry in all parts 
of the state and showed that Tompkins 
County and Ithaca were well up in this 
line. Animal Husbandry displayed liv- 
ing examples of fine dairy cattle, horses 
and swine on a horse-drawn wagon and 
Floriculture was represented by an au- 
tomobile tastefully massed with flowers. 

The Countryman float was a box-like 
affair, mysteriously moved by some force 
within, the partially revealed wheels of 
which are said to have borne a resemb- 
lance to the wheels of the Business Man- 
ager’s private Ford. The front of this 
box was made up in the form of the 
Countryman cover and the sides into the 
form of an open copy of an issue, bear- 
ing matter in behalf of local advertisers. 
The back was simply labeled with the 
name of the paper. 

Almost two hundred floats were en- 
tered in the parade, all Ithaca attended, 
and an enjoyable time was had by all. 


College Floats in 
Ithaca Parade 


The Cornell Study Club of Cincin- 
natus motored to Ithaca on October 12 
for an inspection tour of the agricultural 
campus. The party filled seven auto- 
mobiles. They arrived early in the morn- 
ing and were at once taken in charge by 
Royal Gilkey, Supervisor of Reading 
Courses. They were shown as much of 
the workings of the College as is possible 
to see in so short a time. The visitors 
were particularly interested in the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry and spent 
much of their time there. 

The party was the guest of the Home 
Economics Department for luncheon in 
one of the model apartments of the 
Home Economics Building. Short ad- 
dresses were made by Misses Van Rens- 
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selaer, Nye and Titsworth, of the depart- 
ment and by Professor Gilkey. After 
luncheon the party resumed its tour of 
the campus and in the evening started 
on its way homeward. 


The College of Ag- 
riculture has secured 
about 240 feet of 
good film of the dem- 
onstration meeting held at Hilton last 
summer by the Monroe County Farm 
Bureau. The film shows the crowd, the 
arrival of the delegation from the Ni- 
agara County Farm Bureau, the dusting 
of apple trees for scab and codlin moth, 
and plowing with seven different makes 
of tractors. 

The office of the State Leader plans 
to loan this film, all ready to be shown 
on any moving picture machine, to any 
farm bureau in order of application. 
The only cost will be that of expressage, 
which is very slight. It is planned to 
have the film run at local moving picture 
houses as an inducement to attendance 
at farm bureau meetings. 


Movies For 
Farm Bureaus 


The August and Sep- 
tember issues of the 
Farm Bureau News, is- 
sued by the Office of 
the State Leader here at Cornell, give 
interesting indication of the present 
scope and rapid growth of farm bureau 
work in New York State. Over three 
thousand codperative field tests have 
been run this summer. The bureaus of 
fourteen counties have furnished the 
Wicks Dairy Products Investigation 
Committee with a large amount of data 
bearing upon the dairy situation. Work 
has also been done on oat smut and the 
home economics extension work has 
been broadened to the extent of three 
new counties. 

In the September News there is an 
article on “What Will a County Farm 
Bureau Cost?”. The estimated annual 
cost is $3,980 and the incomes available 
from various sources are estimated at 
$4,000. 


Farm Bureau 
News 


(Continued on page 134) 
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STUDENT 
NOTES 


09, B. S. AA—Ervin Getman McCloskey 
is the name inscribed on the “shingles” 
that he carried away from Cornell—one 
of which, by the way, certifies that he 
was Business Manager of this Country- 
man in his senior year. But down in 
Baltimore County, Maryland, where he 
runs an Agricultural High School, he is 
just “Mr. Mack.” That is the kind of 
a schoolmaster he is, and that goes a 
long way toward ex- 
plaining why his little 
high school is so hum- 
an and useful. 

When the school 
was started, in 1909, 
most of its pedagogic 
ideas were new and 
somewhat _ startling, 
but now that its 
equipment, courses 
and methods have 
been repeated in all 
parts of the country, 
an ennumeration of 
its features might 
seem prosiac to the 
up-to-date. It is noth- 
ing new nowadays for 
a rural school to teach 
four years of rural 





E. G. McCloskey 


Morgan 


haps gained in vigor and actual value. 
It is standing on its own feet and doing 
its own work quietly and well, has 
fixed and accepted a part of the com- 
munity as the church or store or far- 
mer’s club. 

There is still that about this little high 
school, however, which distinguishes it 
from others of the sort. Even to one 
such as the writer, who lives in the 
community and who 
has been in intimate 
touch with the institu- 
tion, this distinction 
is hard to make clear; 
it is more real than 
apparent. Perhaps 
the nearest I can come 
to describing it, is to 
say that the school 
has a simple, kindly 
personality. The stu- 
dents run their own 
affairs by a compre- 
hensive honor system; 
the faculty are thus 
set free from _ police 
duty and the necess- 
ity of cultivating a 
crust. 

And this spirit of 


vocations; nothing Former Business Manager The Cornell friendliness has been 
new for them to do Countryman extended to include 
community work; the countryside. The 
nothing especially new for them to give school works with the people by their 


Shakespearian plays or hold country 
commencements out of doors. Such 
work has lost its novelty and news 
value. By the same token, it has per- 





first names and they respond in. kind. 
They use the building for their dances 
and prayer meetings; they flock to the 
annual Corn Congress and to all the 
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other school affairs; they drop in during 
school hours to talk things over with “Mr. 
Mack,” to help and be helped. The com- 
munity is getting better all the time, not 
only in material things, but also in 
those more subtle things deep within it- 
self, where it really lives. 

I have said little of the man himself, 
preferring to try to tell of him through 
his work. When he graduated from 
Cornell, he was twenty-two years old. 
He returned to his home f.rm, at Ham- 
burg, and was successful in breeding and 
raising a superior strain of potatoes. In 
1912 he went to Maryland to essume the 
vice-principalship of the Agricultural 
High School, near Sparks, working under 
B. H. Crocheron, ’08, who started the 
school. In 1913, when Crocheron was 
called to California as State Leader of 
the Smith-Lever work, McCloskey as- 
sumed the principalship. In September, 
1911, he was married to Miss Minnie 
Howard, a Kentucky girl. They now 
have a three year old dauzhter. 


72, B. S. A—Wing R. Smith writes 
that he has been breeding Holstein- 
Friesian cattle ever since leaving Cor- 
nell. He has a farm near Syracuse 
where he raises soilage crops, such as 
rye, millet, beans and alfalfa. “Every- 
thing on my farm,” h2 says, “is sub- 
servient to the cattle.” 


86, C. E.—Charles H. Baker’s address 
is Mohegan Lake, where he is specializ- 
ing in purebred Holsteins and White 
Leghorns. 


88, B. S. A——G. D. Bull farmed until 
1897, when he returned to Cornell for 
special work in horticulture and dairy- 
ing. The following year he went to 
China to collect plants for the federal 
Department of Agriculture and from 
there to the Philippines where he did 
work of an educational nature. He spent 
1903 in travelling, returning to the 
States in 1904 to take a position 2s Farm 
Suverintendent at Leke Pl-ecid. The 
following rear he accepted a like position 
at Bedford Hills, in which position he 
still remains. 


91, Sp—dJames M. Drew left college 
in his junior year to run the home farm. 
In 1893 h2 accepted an instructorship 
in the Minnesota School of Agriculture 
and in 1905 wcs made Registrar of that 
institution. This year he is to have 
charge of the farmers’ reading courses. 
Mrs. Drew (neé Elsie Salisbury) is also 
a member of the class of 91. There are 
two grown daughters, one of whom has 
received her Masters degree in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the other, a jun- 
ior in the same institution, his recently 
been awarded a hundred dollar scholar- 
ship on the strength of her record as 
one of the two best students. ‘“Need- 
less to ssy,’”’ Mr. Drew adds, “the dauzh- 
ters t.ke after their mother.” 


96, W. C.—Since 1908, when he left 
creamery business, Wallace G. Comstock 
his been managing his father’s farm at 
Clinton. The f.rm raises all kinds of 
fruit, avere ges 50 bushels of oats to the 
acre and 200-300 bushels of potatoes. It 
also supplies ensilage for a herd of pure 
bred Holsteins, some of which have made 
large records. Mr. Comstock writes that 
he hopes some day to have a small herd 
that will “m:ke around 30 pounds of 
butter in seven days and give 40 quarts 
of milk a day.” 


97, M. S. A.—H. P. Gould has been 
for fifteen years engaged in pomo- 
lozical investigation wo:k for the United 
States Devartment of Agriculture. His 
work has been chiefly directed along the 
lines of varietal adaptability and cul- 
tural problems. 


97, W. C.—W. J. Bell. who specialized 
in dairying in the time of Professor 
Roberts, writes that up until six years 
ago he had spent most of his time in 
creamery work. At this time he pur- 
ch:sed a 274 ecre f2rm on the St. Law- 
ronce River, which he now owns free of 
incumbrances. “I do not mean I paid 
for it in the six vears,” he explains, “for 
I had worked before buying the prop- 
erty.” The farm raises good yields of 
corn, oats, borley and potatoes and 
supports 70 hed of cattle. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Quality 
Separator— 


To produce high grade butter you must have a fine quality of cream and 
to get the best cream you must have a 





CREAM SEPARATOR 


Here is an indisputable record that is proof of the better quality 
of De Laval separated cream: 
The most important of all butter-scoring contests are ihose that take place at the 
National Convention of the Naiional Buttermakers’ Association, held in recent years 
in conjunc.ion with the National Dairy Show. ‘The first prize winners at every con- 
vention of the association since is organiza.ion in 1892 have been as follows— 
all De Laval users: 
1892 Madison, Wis.—Louis Brahe, Wash- 1904 St. Louis, Mo.—J. C. Joslin, Winsted, 


ing.on, Ia. Minn. 
1893 Dubuque, Ia.—C. W. Smith, Colvin’s World’s Fair Grand Prize Buiter. 
Park, Ill. 1906 Chicago, Ill.—A. Carlson, Rush City, 
1895 Rockford, Il._—F. C. Oltrogge, Trip- Minn. 
ges oy — P° 1907 Chicago, IN.—A. Lindblad, Norih 
oR Coat anids. Ia.—T as ; Branch, Minn. 
_— co ine rane Seenem, 1908 St. Paul, Minn.—J. C. Past, Hector, 


Minn. 
1909 Milwaukee, Wis.—A. J. Anderson, 


as : Otisco, Minn. 
1898 Toneka, Kan.—Samuel Haugdahl, 1910 Chicago, Tll._—Albert Camp, Owa- 


New Sweden, Minn. tonna, Minn. 
1899 Sioux Falls, S. D.—A. W. McCall, 1911 Chicago, Ill.—A. J. Anderson, Oiisco, 


1897 Owatonna, Minn.—H. N. Miller, Ran- 
dall, la. 


Cresion, Ta. Minn. 

1900 Lincoln, Neb.—H. T. Sondergaard, 1912 Chicago, Ill—A. L. Radke, Plaio, 
Lichfield. Minn. Minn. 

1901 S.. Paul Minn.—E. O. Quenvold, 1913 Chicago, I1l.—O. N. Petersen, Rapi- 
Owatonna, Minn. dan, Mirn. 

1902 Milwaukee, Wis E. L. Duxbury, 1914 Chicago, I1l.—Thomas Sadler, Oecel- 
Green Bay, Wis. wein, Ta. 

1904 St. Touis, Mo.—L. S. Taylor, Glen- 1915 Mason Citv, Ia.—Emil G. Oman, 
ville, Minn. Telano, Minn. 


(There were no national conventions in 1894, 1903 and 1905.) 
Such evidence of the superior quality of cream produced by the De Laval Cream 
Separacor no cow owner considering the purchase of a cream 
separavor can afford to overlook 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK .- - 29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 










































Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 130) 


Frequenters of 
New Rain Gauge the ag. campus 
For Weather Bureau have perhaps not- 

iced a_ shining 
new rain gauge replacing the rather 
weather-worn affair which formerly 
adorned the little Weather Bureau plat- 
form in front of the Countryman office. 
This new gauge is of improved pattern 
known as the Tipping Bucket Rain 
Gauge, and is extremely interesting in 
construction. Not only does it collect 
the rain and record the rainfall to the 
hundredth-inch, but transmits the result 
to the Weather Bureau office on the top 
floor of Robert’s Hall. 

The rain falls into a funnel-shaped 
pan on top of the apparatus and drips 
down into one of the small cups of the 
tipping bucket, suspended on a pivot un- 
derneath. As soon as the cup contains 
a hundredth inch of water it auto- 
matically dumps its contents into a 
large pan below and another cup swings 
into place under the mouth of the fun- 
nel. Every time a cup dumps it moves 
a spring which breaks a circuit, thus 
transmitting the record to the Bureau. 


Professor Anna B. Comstock recently 
went to Washington to give two talks be- 
fore the Primary Teachers’ Association 
of the Washington Public Schools. She 
spoke on her work in Nature Study. 


Professor Bristow Adams, Editor of 
the Cornell Agricultural Publications, 
addressed the convention of the Central 
New York Newspapers’ Association on 
“The State Agricultural College and the 
Rural Paper.” The Association con- 
vened in Syracuse on October 14. Dur- 
ing the summer Professor Adams was in 
Washington, employed by the Forest 
Service in special work. 





The annual transcontinental trip of 
the prize winners of the High School Ag- 
ricultural Clubs of California left Berke- 
ley, California, on October 15 and 
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reached Rochester early in the morning 
of October 26. Lewis A. Toan, Farm 
Bureau Manager of Monroe County, 
conducted the party on an inspection 
tour of notable farms in the vicinity. 
The party left at 6:45 the same evening, 
bound for Boston. Thirty prize-winners 
are taking the nine thousand mile swing 
around the circuit this year, under guid- 
ance of B. H. Crocheron, ’08, State Lead- 
er of California. 


R. N. Chapman, former Assistant in 
Biology, has returned to the University 
of Minnesota to accept an instructorship 
in Zoology. 


P. A. Claassen, Assistant in Ento- 
mology during the past year, has re- 
turned to his alma mater, Kansas State 
University, as substitute teacher of En- 
tomology during the absence of Pro- 
fessor H. B. Hungerford, who is spend- 
ing a leave of absence on special work 
here at Cornell. Mr. Claassen will re- 
turn in June and continue his graduate 
work. 


Many of the students who remained 
in Ithaca during the summer found 
pleasure and profitable employment as 
walking gentlemen and members of 
howling mobs in the Ithaca-made Pathé 
moving pictures now being taken by 
Wharton Brothers at the old Park 
grounds. Mrs. Vernon Castle is being 
starred in a_ serial picture, ‘Patria,’ 
and Grace Darling and Harry Fox lead 
in the protrayal of the wonderful ad- 
ventures of “Beatrice Fairfax.” 


Miss Anna C. Stryke, who spent last 
year in Colorado, has resumed her work 
as Instructor in the Department of En- 
tomology. 


A large portion of that part of the 
recreation field immediately in front of 
Roberts Halls has been plowed up and 
is being reseeded with the idea of get- 
ting a more uniform sod. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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HERE ! 
SWriteYour Own, 


“Money-Back” 
Guarantee 


You know what a good brooder ought to be and to do; youknow _ 
how to express that in writing. Just sit down and write it out, send it 
to us with an order for our brooder, and we will sign the guarantee and 
send you the brooder on a thirty day's trial. If it doesn’t come up to your 
guarantee, send it back and we will refund the money without a question. 


STANDARD 


CoLony BROODER 


is the greatest, most ca a asa brooder ever made. Self- 
feeding, self-regulating, everlasting. Broods 100 to 1000 chicks at a 
guaranteed cost of less than 6 cents a day. It will do anything any 
other brooder will do, regardless of price, and do it better. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
Book of Proof—Free. Write for it or ask your dealer. 
The Buckeye Incubator Company 
419 Euclid Ave. | Springfield, Ohio 


SPECIFICATIONS t Agents Wanted Some good territory still 


Solid cast iron stove. 52 inch galvanized i 






open. An attractive propo- 
sition for the right man or firm. 





over. Two double-disc thermostats, 

tandem hitched. Rocker furnace grates, 
self-cleaning and anti-clog. Check valve 
hone on knife edge bearings. Gas proof 
—fire scaled, Guaranteed to 
burn more than 24 hours is any temper- 
ture with one coaling. Capacity, 
up to 1000 chicks. 





Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 134) 

E. A. Overholser, Instructor in Pomol- 
ogy, has been compelled by sickness to 
return to his home for a vacation. It is 
expected that he will be back at his desk 
before November first. 


Messrs. Rees, Peck, Heinicke and Car- 
rack of the Pomology Department re- 
cently returned from Port Bryon, where 
they were engaged in the second year 
of a rejuvenation experiment on an old 
orchard. Different methods of rejuvena- 
tion are being tried on various portions 
of the orchard and the results observed 
and compared. 





Professor R. W. Rees, who comes 
from the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, has replaced Professor H. B. 
Knapp as Extension Professor of Pomol- 
ogy. Professor Knapp has gone to 
Cobleskill as Director of the Schoharie 
Agricultural School. 


The annual Fruit Show of the Pomol- 
ogy Department will be held in Roberts 
Hall during the early part of Novem- 
ber. Specimens of fruit from all parts 
of New York and other states will be 
shown. 


C. H. Hadley, Investigator in Ento- 
mology, has resigned to accept a _ posi- 
‘tion in the Extension Department of the 
Pennsylvania State College of Agri- 
culture. IHlis piace in the Department 
of Entomology will be filled by H. H. 
Knight, who has been doing graduate 
work here for the past two years. 


Doctor Robert Matheson is the father 
of a baby boy. 


Prof. C. B. Hutchinson of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has been appointed 
Professor of Plant Breeding in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


The will of the late Charles E. Green, 
of Schuylerville, N. Y., leaves about 
$22,000 to Cornell University, subject 
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to a life interest of his widow. His 
bequest is to be administered by the 
University in providing aid for Cor- 
nell students from Saratoga County. 


The following women have _ been 
elected to Sedowa, the women’s senior 
agricultural honorary society: Anna 
Bristol, Helen Kirkendall, Mabel Bald- 
win, Helen Adams, Julia Aronson, 
Mary Albertson, Marion Hess, and Alice 
Blinn. 


D. U. Durham, ’17, W. B. Eastman, 
717 and R. B. Markham, ’17, composed 
the Cornell Judging Team that went 
to Springfield, Massachusetts, on Oc- 
tober 12, to compete for Intercollegiate 
Championship in the stock judging con- 
test of the National Dairy Show. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wing accompanied the 
team. 


The new Armory will not be ready for 
occupancy until the end of the present 
scholastic year. One tower is still un- 
finished, the end windows have not yet 
been put in and the floor is not leveled. 
The grading of the grounds around the 
Armory is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. 


A new course in Rural Engineering, 
number two, Farm Power Machinery, is 
being given this term by Mr. L. E. 
Hazen. This y2ar the course will deal 
entirely with automobiles and farm 
tractors but it is expected that it will 
later be broadened to include a consid- 
eration of stationary gas engines. 


D. S. Fox, Instructor in Farm Man- 
agement, has accepted a positon as as- 
sistant in the Experiment Station of the 
state of Montana. 





The department of farm practice is 
requiring both a written statement of 
the farm experience of the incoming 
freshman and also an actual test by 
appointment to illustrate the practical 
value of such knowledge. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Victrola IV $15 Victrola VI, $25 


Hickey’s Lyceum Music Store 


**The Home of the Victrola in Ithaca”’ 


105-109 South Cayuga Street 


E have supplied the students of 

Cornell with musical goods of 

every description for over 25 

years. Weare again ready this year to 

meet your demands for everything musi- 

cal including, Victrolas, Pianos, Stringed 

Instruments and Supplies, Drum Outfits 

and up-to-the-minute Song Hits. Drop 
in some time. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





ATLAS 
Distillers’ 
GRAINS 


Where Will Your Farm 
Be In Twenty Years ? 


The growing tendency toward mak- 
ing farms permanent has caused the 
progressive farmer and dairyman to 
look to the manurial values of the 
feeds he uses for his stock. Nitro- 
gen is the much sought element in 
any soil and, therefore the feed which 
nourishes the best and at the same 
time will produce the greatest amount 
of nitrogen in the manure is the most 
valuable. 


30% Protein—10% Fat 


The above is a guaranteed analy- 
sis of “ATLAS” feeds. Their value 
as milk and butter fat producers is 
beyond question. Their high protein 
content means a large amount of 
nitrogen voided by the animal that 
eats them. The increased value of 
such manure with a high nitrogen 
content can easily be computed. The 
enrichment it gives the soil to which 
it is applied is much greater than 
manures from ordinary grain feed. 


Combining the value of “AT- 
LAS” as a milk and butter 
fat producing feed with it’s 
manurial qualities, there is 
but one deduction. FEED 
ATLAS DISTILLERS’ 
GRAINS. Ask your dealer 
or write for full particulars 
and analyses. 


ATLAS Feed & 
Milling Co. 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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The War and the Manurial Value of 
Feeds 


(Continued from page 116) 


practiced a sort of mining of the soil. 
We must now turn to these other and 
better ways of keeping up fertility. The 
above shows very conclusively that in 
purchasing feeds the most fertility is 
purchased in feeds carrying large 
amounts of protein. 

Concerning the care of the manure 
and urine, again it must be emphasized 
that more than half of the manurial 
value of each feed is in the nitrogen. 
Practically all of the nitrogen of the 
feed is returned in the urine. Therefore 
all the urine must be absorbed and the 
manure so kept that no fermentation or 
heating can take place. The best method 
is to spread it over the fields every day. 
In case this is not possible it is at least 
possible to prevent leaching of the pile. 
Heating is hard to control, but tramp- 
ing it down hard will help. If the ma- 
nure can be stored in a place where it 
can be tramped hard by animals very lit- 
tle heating will take place. This might 
be accomplished with young stock. 


“The country paper is the nucleus of 
community life, and the country must 
measure its progress by the community. 
The country editor exerts more of an 
influence on the community than any 
other agency. He is the advance agent 
of its civic progress, the stimulus of its 
social life, the big brother of the 
church, the patron saint of the school.” 


—MERLE THORPE. 


ne 


When you see the name of an article | 


| 


| you want to buy advertised in The 
Cornell Countryman, and you can’t ob- 
tain that article from your local dealer, 
write to us about it. We will help you 


E — | 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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‘or Long Rows 





Seven-and-a-half 


Potato Planter Wheel Culti- Potato Digger 
vator 


Practical Tools for 
Farm, Garden and Orchard Work 


Potato Machinery. Planters put one piece (and one only) in every 
space. Save seed and save ground. Allyour work counts. E;ven spac- 
ing, perfect placing soseed won’t roll, uniform depth, proper cover- 
ing. With or without fertilizer distributor. No injury to seed. 

Potato Diggers, four styles to choose from. 

Cultivating Tools. Two horse or one, riding or walking, horse 
hoes, harrows, disk attachments, etc., equipped any way to suit 
your ground and crop. 

Spraying Machinery. For potatoes and other row crops, to cover 
four or six rows (including one to cover under- 
side of leaves), bucket, barrel and power 
sprayers, in various sizes and equipment, for 
home, garden and orchard. 

Garden Tools. 38 or more styles and combin- 
ations todo any kind of home, farm or market 
garden work—sowing seed, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, ridging growing crops, opening and 
covering furrows, distributing fertilizer, etc. 


TRON AGE 


lines include many other tools such as Weeders 
with or without Seeding Attachments, several 


foot Weeder 


One of 30 


Horse Hoe and 
Cultivator 


a-step-at-a- 
time kind 


orn Stub 
Cutter 


orVines also 


sizes, Corn Stub Cutters, that cut stubs in five pieces and throw 
them out on top. Tree Trimmers, Asparagus Knives, three 
kinds, Asparagus Ridgers, Corn, Bean and Pea Planters, 
Fertilizer Distributors, one or two row, Hay Rakes, Row 
Markers, Land Rollers, Ditching and other Plows, Root 
Pulpers and Slicers, Row Indexes, Corn Knives, Transplanting 


Hoes, Dibbles, Barrel Trucks, Leaf Racks, etc. 


We have at your disposal a separate booklet or folder covering each 
line. You can have a full set if you wish. When you write won’t 


you please tell us what size place you have so we can 


make an intelli- 


gent recommendation where desirable. Also have a spraying guide 


which will be sent free on application. 


BATEMAN M’F°G CO., Box 303 :GRENLOCH, N. J. 


Established 1836 


No. 190 
Barrel 
Sprayer 


Where you saw it will 





help you, them and us 


$5 Gat. 4Row 
Potato Sprayer 
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FACTS EVERY CORNELL 
MAN SHOULD KNOW lie 





POULTRY FOODS 


We have led the field in the manufacture of *poul- 
try food for over a quarter of a century. Our pro- 
ducts are recognized the world over for their high 
quality and exe ‘lent feeding value. Every suceess- 
ful poultryman knows the value of Darling's Meat 
Crisps; Darl ng’s Meat Scraps; Darling’s Granulated 
Bone; and Derling’s Fattening Tallow. These pro- 
ducts are used by thous:inds of poultrymen the world 
over. They have found them the best food ~ their 
purpose ani the most economical. ! 


VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


Let us send you our book entitled “Feeding Secrets 
of Famous Poultry men.” It contains a good descrip- 
tion ot our feeds and will s. rely inter st you. We 
will also send free samples if you will tell us iu which 
of our products you are interested. 


DARLING & COMPANY 


DEPT. 63 U.S. YARDS CHICAGO 











Know Your 


LAND 





° | — : 
Th 
pus. | | VERTICAL] | 
Tells FARMING | 
How | | ae 
You | 
Can | 
Make 
i 
Better LUG BAKLY oa cnn 


aoe caw cme 


UR FREE BOOKLET “VERTICAL FARM- 

ING” tels the compesition of soil, how it 
can be improved and why explosives are the 
most practical and economical agencies to 
use. This booklet is prenared by G. E. Bailey, 
Professor of Geology of Seuthern — alifernia 
Univers'ty. Get this FREE BOOK. Know 
your land and apply Professor Bailey's recom- 
mendations, A postal request will get you a 
copy. Acdress dept. 266 F. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Mabers Since 1802 
Wilmington, Delaware 


i 
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Why Not Drain? 
(Continued from page 120) 


this portion. Now there is one field 
where formerly there were two. In the 
spring we can plow this field as early as 
any other. There are no more mos- 
quitoes breeding in the stagnant ditch. 
The field has been entirely transformed 
and the only way one can tell where the 
former wet area was is by noticing, dur- 
ing the growing season, that the crop 
on this area is best. 

There is no reason, I believe, why 
there should be 525,000 acres of un- 
drained land in this state. The need of 
drainage is great. No one denies it. 
Farmers admit it. They say, “Yes, my 
land needs some drainage, but let the 
man after me do it.’”’” He will do it, but 
he will also get the profit. 

The Ontario College of Agriculture 
then organized a drainage extension 
department which tried to pursuade 
the farmers to drain their land. 
But still they would not do_ it. 
Finally the college bought a_ ditch- 
ing machine and other necessary tools 
and started on the road. They stopped 
and drained the first field they saw in 
need of drainage after having first ob- 
tained permission from the owner. They 
always left half of the field undrained 
so the farmer could see the difference. 
After the first job was finished they 
went to the next and so on for several 
weeks. They next went about to col- 
lect data concerning the results. In 
every case there was a marked differ- 
ence in the yield of the drained and un- 
drained portions of the field. But what 
did the farmer say? If it happened 
that the driest portion of the field was 
drained, he said, “‘Oh well, the best crop 
should have grown there anyway. That 
was the driest spot.” If it happened 
that the lowest portion was drained, he 
said, “Oh well, the best crop should have 
grown there anyway, that was the best 
land.” At the same time however it 
was noticed that last summer those far- 
mers drained the other half of their fields. 
I wonder if we New York farmers would 
care to admit that the same drastic 
measure is necessary to convince us? 
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You Cannot Afford to Feed 
Your High Priced Grain 


Hauled to market, your oats and corn bring you a 
money-making profit—ready cash for every pound you raise. 


Fed to your live stock in the ordinary manner, 
25 to 30 pounds out of every 100 pounds of whole 
grain you feed is undigested—passes through the 
digestive canal without giving the animal the 
slightest benefit. 


This waste increases the cost of the grain you feed by 
over one-fourth—makes every 100 pounds of oats or corn 
you feed cost you from one-fourth to one-third more 
than the market price. 


Can You Afford It? 


Molasses and Grain Products Feeds 
Offer You a Five-Fold Profit 


They enable you to take the big profits on your grain crop. 
Cut your feed bills 25 or more. 

Bring better results than any other feed you can mix or buy. 
Do not require expensive side feeds to make them effective. 
Save you the labor and cost of mixing. 


Money Making Feeds for all Farm Animals 


There's a carefully prepared Sucrene Feed for every animal on 
the farm. Each feed contains the correct proportions of protein, fat, 
carbohydrates and other ingredients, to insure maximum productive- 
ness and development, at lowest feed cost. 

The Molasses in Sucrene Feeds makes them highly palat- 
able, aids digestion, promotes health. There's not an animal on 
your place that will not prefer Sucrene Feed to any other feed. 

Every sack guaranteed uniform high quality. 

Write for our free books on scientific feeding. 

Fill out and mail us the coupon or write us a postal. 


American Milling Company 
Sucrene Station 20 PEORIA, ILL. 


Please send me free books on feeding and on feeds checked below: 


——Sucrene Beiry Food —Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
—Sucrene Calf Meal —Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 


—Sucrene Hog Meal ——Amco Dairy Feed (a strong 


—Sucrene Aliaifa Horse Feed protein feed for milk making) 
Thave a 


My Dealer's Name 
P.O. 
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Till D You can go 
1 eep deep with 
Give the roots achance OU' bring- 

ing up trash, 
stones or manure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. For 
thrifty crops rely upon the 


forged sharp, penetrating disks of 
the 


Cute 


Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light 
in draft and built for a lifet.me of service. If 
your dealer has not the genuine CUTAWAY, 
write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new free book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy now. 


Tie Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK disk 


harrows and plows 


204 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

























This Double “(3 
Action Harrow? 72 
saves one disking 5% ce 


For Cheese Making on the 


Farm Use Chr. Hansen's 
Rennet Tablets and 
Cheese Color 
Tablets 


Also try our 
Danish Butter Color 


It gives that beautiful golden 
June shade and does not affect, in 


the least degree, the aroma or 
flavor of the butter. 


Chr. Hansen’s 
Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, and 


Lactic Ferment Culture, have stood 
the test of time. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
Box 1212 Little Falls, N. Y. 
————— 
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Former Student Notes 
(Continued from page 132) 


01, W. C.—Earl! Phelps’ address is 505 
Vinney Block, Syracuse. He is in the 
real estate business. 


02, W. C.—Harold F. Hubbs writes 
as follows: 

“For the past four years my brother 
and I have been on a 96-acre farm near 
Kirkville. We raise potatoes and aver- 
age a little over 180 bushels to the acre. 
We have 29 pure-bred Holsteins. We 
haven’t done very much official testing 
but the little we have done has been 
fairly successful, as, for example, a 
record of 32.91 pounds of butter in 7 
days. Our herd sire is from the only 
Holstein cow that ever made a world’s 
record as a two year old and again as a 
three year old, her records being 27.09 
pounds of butter in 7 days at two and 
a half years and 33.661 pounds in 7 
days at three years. Although she died 
before she was five years old, she is the 
dam of three heifers that average over 
21 pounds of butter in 7 days, as junior 
two year olds.” 


08, B. S—C. J. Hunn is now at the 
University of Porto Rico, at Mayagne. 


Ex. 713; ’10, B. S—William H. Kemp, 
Jr. taught agriculture last year in the 
high school at Euclair, Wisconsin. This 
year he is teaching in the High School 
at Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


11, W. C.—A. V. Jillse is at Twiners 
Falls, Massachusetts, where he is en- 
gaged in general farming, lumbering, 
and the retail meat and grain business. 
His specialty in the farming line is the 
bringing up of run-down farms by the 
application of a rotation of corn, oats 
and hay. He reports that in one case 
he produced two and one-half tons per 
acre of fancy timothy hay, three years 
after breaking. He conducts experi- 
ments in fertilization, lime on alfalfa 
and the raising of mule foot hogs. 


12, B. S—James C. Otis taught ag- 
riculture in the high schools of Cort- 
land and Middletown during the years 
of 1912-13 and 1913-15, resvectively. 
Since May, 1915, he has been county 
agent in Windsor County, Vermont. 
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The feed elements that make whites 
of eggs are entirely different fromthose 
that make yolks. When hens’ aren't 
fed both the white and yolk making 
elements, they can’t lay. 


g 


Missouri Experiment Station IN CHECKERBOARD I | Pa IN CHECKERBOARD |” 
tests provethat1001bs.of wheat, ’ os. iF ri ey 
corn, oats, barley and kafhr a8 es af a ee 
: 5 te es as 
corn make (above bodily main- et | 
ee ee ee 
tenance)an average of 224 yolks 
to 154 whites. Based on data 
from the same experiments, Purina 
formulas produce, (above bodily maintenance), as follows:— 


Purina Scratch Feed 247.49 yolks 142.11 whites 
Purina Chicken Chowder 182.05 “ 282.55 * 


Combined Ration 429.54 yolks 424.66 whites 


These Purina feeds not only make a practically egua/ number 
of whites and yolks but mvre of both than ordinary feeds. 


Note that Purina Chicken Chowder containsthe necessary white-forming 
elements to balance up tne yolk-making grain ration. ]hat’s why it 
makes hens lay so heavily. Instead of the yolks being absorbed by the 
hen’s system, Purina Chicken Chowder makes the whites to complete 
the eggs and they are laid. Thus we can absolutely guarantee 


more eggs or money back 


on Purina Chicken Chowder if fed with Purina Scratch Feed as directed. 
You take no risk. Write today for further information and for our 


FREE Contents: Baby chicks, Cures of Diseases,Breeding and 
Feeding a ag pangrnelnee 00 ones Eges. ae 
try, etc. ans tor Foultry Mouses, irap ests an 

Pcultry Book Fixtures. Daily Egg Records (Spaces for Keeping), 
64 P 
ages Timely Poultry Pointers,etc. Write for free copy today. 


Ralston Purina Co., 966 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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ffalama300 Silos 


‘OU 
say DARN, WASH OR PATCH 
Cotton, wool or linen fabrice. you may repair leather, use cither 
ever and over but 3 pound of butter, cheese, poultry, beef, mutton or pork 
used today calls for its reproduction tomorrow 


HOW to lower cost, to increase amount produced—at same time improve 
the value of your main asset which is 
THE FERTILITY OF YOUR ACRES. 
Ask Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. E:yrsree, Micyeee, 


* Ne. Fort Werth, Texas 


Agents should have Kalamazoo 
plan, with sugar, for buyer and 
‘ales agents. Dept. 635. 


AYA) —— Tron 
a. 
CUTTER WHEEL 


New and Distinctive Features of Service 
and Safety in Operation 


. Ka'amazoo, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. °F) Worth, Texes 


“Rarva’ Meat Meal 


85 Per cent. Protein 
7 Per cent. Fat 


ISA 


Poultry Food 


Free from preservatives, chemicals or 
foreign matter of any description. It 
is a meat builder bonemaker and EGG 
PRODUCER. It is the lean fibre of 
beef, clean and pure, appetizing and 
odorless. 

Thoroughly dry, ready to feed, or 
may be used in the mash, as you pre- 
fer. Sample on request. 


Price “Rarva” Meat Meal: 


1-100 Lb. Sacks 
5-100 Lb. Sacks 
10-100 Lb. 

20-100 Lb. Sacks 


F.O. B. Richmond, Cash With Order 


Richmond Abattoir 


Box 267, Richmond, Va. 


Send for the “Rarva” booklet. 


NNN NE 


Ask Your Grocer for 


Burns’ Family 


Bread 


FOR SALE;EVERY WHERE 


Scientifically "made from the 
best ingredients obtainable, in 
a clean bakery 


Call and see for yourselves 


BREAKFAST ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


Bakery at 110 North Corn Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cornell Men 


Read Professor Kent’s Letter 


Cornell University, Aug. 12, 1916. 
Carbola Chemical Co. 
Gentlemen: 

Afier ziving Carbola a good trial, T 
am very zlad to say that we have 
found it to be far superior to white- 
wash in ease of application and in that 
it does not scale or rub off to any ex- 
tent. Further, the house has been free 
from mites during the ‘past year. As 
our order would indicate, our first 
test warrants a much more extensive 
use. Sincerely yours, O. B. KENT. 


A snow-white mineral paint combined 
with the world’s strongest vermicide. 
Comes in powder form. Mix with wat- 
er and put on with brush or spraver. 


Use It Instead Of Whitewash 
to keep barns, poultry houses, ete. 
clean and sanitary. Your dealer has it. 


10 ths, (10 gals.) $1 and postage 
20 Ibs.(20 gals.)$2 del’ 50 1bs.(50 gals.) $4del'd 


Trial package and booklet for 25 
cents and your dealer’s name. 


Carbola Chemical Co. 


Dept. B 7 East 42nd St. New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tne Cornell Countryman 
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Good Farms For Sale 


Farms on Cayuga Heights 





macadam, three miles from Cornell Uni- 
versity, varying in size from seventy acres 
to two hundred and thirty acres at from 
$5,000 to $18,500 are now in the market. 








ADDRESS 


Cayuga Heights Land Company 


Ithaca, New York 


]Treman, King & Co. 
, Cornell’s New Sporting Goods Store 
Last year we outfitted every Var- 


“4 sity Major and Minor Sports 
| team. Also all Freshman teams. 










Foot Ball, Track, Base Ball, 
Cross-Country, Hockey, the 
Crews, Wrestling, Soccer, 


Basket Ball 





“Everything for Athletics” 


John P. Jones, °13, making mile 
latercollegiate record 4:14 2-5. 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 


ad 


C. U. A. A. 


NOVEMBER— 
4 Football—Carnegie Institute 
of Technology___2:30 P. M. 
Football—2nd Varsity— 
Freshman 
Cross Country—Harvard 
Interscholastic Cross Country 
Association Football—yYale at 
New Haven 
10 Musical Clubs Concert—Lyce- 
um Theatre ____8:15 P. M. 
11 Football—Michigan 2:00 P. M. 
Freshman Football—Manlius 
School 
Cross Country—Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 
15 Association Football—Harvard 
18 Football—Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College__2:00 P. M. 
Freshman Football—Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Freshman Cross Country— 


Pennsylvania. 
25 Association Football—Colum- 
EEE 3:00 P. M. 


30 Football—Pennsylvania at 

Philadelphia, Pa. 2:00 P. M. 

Association Football—Haver- 
ford at Haverford, Pa. 





HORNS 


The Best 


$1.00 


Fountain Pens 


in Ithaca 


Buy Your Notebook 


Paper at 


OSBORN’S 


119-121 East State’St. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 136) 


C. H. Guise, Instructor in Forestry, 
spent the later part of October in the 
Catskills, making a working plan for the 
forests of Mr. C. M. Roof, near Frost 
Valley. 


Professors H. W. Riley, John Bentley, 
S. N. Spring, G. A. Works and J. E. 
Needham are among those who are away 
from the University on their three- 
months leave. 


The new system of grading and grad- 
uated credits in the College of Agri- 
culture went into effect on Oct. 11, Reg- 
istration Day. 


The Poultry Department has received 
from Mr. K. M. Turner, the inventor of 
the Dictagraph, a present of two males 
and three females, all prize-winning 
White Faveroles, the original stock of 
which was imported from France. These 
birds are later to be used for dissection 
in a study of breed types. 


Toward the close of the third term, 
the classes in plant breeding paid a visit 
to the experiment station at Geneva for 
the purpose of studying the plant breed- 
ing work which is being done there. 
Forty-one students took the trip. Mr. 
R. D. Anthony, of the station, spent a 
large part of the morning pointing out 
interesting hybrids to the classes and 
outlining studies which ought to be un- 
dertaken. The class made a careful 
study of the quality of fruit borne by 
several hybrid cherry trees. 


The work of renovating the old chem- 
istry building has been carried on dur- 
ing the vacation. A roof has been placed 
over the first floor so that the basement 
and first floor are open for use. The 
rooms have been refinished, laboratory 
fittings have been installed and the of- 
fices of the department heads have been 
equipped. 
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Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


P2nnsylvania Avenue 
18th and H Streets, N. W. 


Overlooking White House Grounds 


Close to ine State, War and Navy Depts. cl 


1c rin 
; a a cypuiett8 18 z 


p rouepnsce 1G 


Convenient to Theatre and Fashionable 


‘ ° ° ; py sc 1m) (OTA , 
Shopping District  coyrmeyeeven teh ELM TEL 


uerereuet ig © e in crn 
EUROPEAN PLAN et tir 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 


Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon the com- 
pletion of its new addition 





“We Make Your Linen Live” 


MODERN METHOD 
LAUNDRY 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


EAST SENECA ST. ITHACA..NEW YORK 
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Machinery and 
Supplies 


FOR 


Dairies, Creameries 
and Milk Deelers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


New York State Distributors for the 
Cherry Line 


D.H.Gowing & Co. 


Incorporated 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Raise Your Calves on 


Biatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Seil the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Biatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other miik substitutes combined. 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tuts. costing only one-t!.ird as much as m..k. 
Prevents scouring and insurcs the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome ceives. 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. 4 
7 “How to Raise Calves 
Write for Pam let Howse and Success- 
fully with Little or No N-::k.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford C-1f Meal Factory, Dept. 56, Waukegan, Ul. 


THE SUCCESS 


OF THE 


Trdae Mark Registered 


BRAND OF 


BEEr 


CRACKLINGS 


is due to its WHOLESOMENESS 
and DIGESTIBILITY 


THE FLAVELL CO. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


A BALANCED RATION 
HELPS TO MAKE 


Nt) oe 


MILLS. BUFFALO_N Y 


THe H-O CCMPANY | 
MILLS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
GEN. SALES AGENT 


HARTFORD, CONN 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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A. F. Shannon said if we would take this page it would seil us a 
lot of Clothing and Furnishings. Does he lie? 


Society & Michaels Sterns 
Suits and Overcoats $20 to $35 


Shirts, Gloves, Pajamas and 
everything else you'd expect 
to find in a first class shop 


Stetson & Bostonian Shoes $5 to $10 


Buttrick & Frawley 


Where you saw it will hélp you, them and us 
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HERE is hardly a farm with a hundred 
acres or more of tillable land but what has 
belt work enough to keep a 20-H. P. engine busy when 


not doing fieldwork. This belt work alone will in most 
cases pay the entire yearly fuel bill of a Titan 10-20 
tractor. Add to this the deep plowing, disking, 
harrowing, seeding, fallowing, harvesting and hauling 
the Titan will do during the year, at less than horse cost, 
and you see at once what a gilt edged investment this trac- 
tor is. 

Power, strength and economy as combined in the Titan 10-20, 
mean everyday usefulness. It has power and strength to take 

sure of the everyday work of the farm. It is small enough to 
run light machines with economy. It works successfully on 
kerosene. It reduces the number of work horses needed. It 
saves so much inso many different ways, and does so much that 
it cannot help but pay for itself long before it is worn out. 

Write for full information about this Titan 10-20—the 
tractor that pays for itself, that furnishes power at kerosene cost 
(less than half the price of gasoline), and that is just the right 
size, weight, and style for farms of 100 acres or more. 


International Harvester Company of America 
corporate 


CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 





Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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Look for the Light at Night on 
Dryden Road 


NIGHT LUNCH 6:45 P.M. to 12:30 
WHEAT'S ICE CREAM 


HOT WAFFLES and MAPLE SYRUP 





The Dryden Road Cafeteria, Jnc. 


211 Dryden Road 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 








Wanzer & 
Howell 


The Grocers 


Our Name Signifies 
Quality and Service 


Remember that we have a Sea 
Food Market where you can buy 
Fresh Fish, Oysters, Clams and 
other Sea Foods in their season. 





——————————— 


If You Read This Adv. You 
Will Know More 
About Us 


The Stover Printing Co. was founded 
in 108 and since that time has 
grown from a one-man shop to its 
present size. The owner, A. B. Siover, 
has been in Ithaca for the past six- 
teen years an! during that time it 
has been his privileze to serve students 
of Cornell University and study their 
special needs. 


We are equipped to supply you with 
anything in the printins line. If we 
cannot do your job so that you will be 
satisfied we will tell you an! no mat- 
ter what work we do for you (and we 
hope to be favorel with some) you 
can rest assured that it will be deliv- 
ered RIGHT AND ON TIME. 


Come to us fer vour programs, busi- 
ness cards, record car's, letter paper 
and envelopes, fraternity forms—in 
fact anything, including punching, per- 
forating, wire stapling, pad inz, etc. 
We'll make you one or a million. 


STOVER PRINTING CO. 
115-117 North Tioga Street 
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FOR SALE 


The Tompkins County Breeders.’ As- 
sociation has for sale Holstein. Guern- 
sey and Jersey cows, bulls and young 
stock of both sexes and bull calves of 
the leading beef breeds. 

Rams and ram lambs of nearly all 
breeds, Delaines, Ramboilletts, South- 
downs, Cheviots, Dorsets, etc. 


Berkshire, Poland China, Duroc, Jer- 
sey and Chester White swine. 


Shetland Ponies. 

Students and others interested in the 
purchase of pure bred stock are invited 
to call at our office and arrange to see 
the stock. 


Tompkins Co. Breeders’ 
Association 
306 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





PF. HH. 
ATWATER 


Everything for the Table 








Groceries 


Meat, 
Fish and 
Baked Goods 


Agents for 
PARK & TILFORD 
CANDIES 


Colonial Building 


East State State 
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Eat To Live 


BUT 


Eat the Best 


The Best Home Cooking in Ithaca 


THE STEWART AVE. CAFETERIA 
410 Stewart Ave. 


LEADERSHIP 


Leadership in any event in life comes mostly through being able 
to serve efficiently. The commanding success of 


Wrando 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


in the cleaning of dairy utensils, and creamery and cheese factory 
equipment, is easily attributed to its special adaptability for this 
particular work It serves both efficiently and economically. 
To prove these statements order Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser from your dealer or your supply man and give it a 
Indian in Circle thorough trial. You assume no risk as every 
claim for W\ andotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser is always guaranteed. 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Sole Manufacturers WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited 


In kvery Package IT CLEANS CLEAN 
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For Quality in 
Printing 


leave your orders with 


The 
Atkinson Press 


Master Printers 


122 South Tioga St. Both Telephones 


The Ithaca Hotel 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


European Plan 


The Home of Comfort, 


Luxury and Service 


50 Rooms with tiled private baths 


50 Rooms with Running Hot 
and Cold Water 


Meals Modified A la Carte Plan 


Club Breakfast Special Luncheon 
Table d’Hote Dinners 


J. A. & J. H. Causer, Props. 


Langwell Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. under same 


management. 
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Wanted! 


500 Freshmen to get a 
contract for Cleaning 
and Pressing 


HOLLAND BROS. 
312 East Seneca Street 
Bell Phone 


Albert Koch 


Art Photographer 


High Grade Work at Reason- 
able Prices 


126 East State Street 
Ithaca, “t- New York 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Home Life 
Insurance Co. i 
OF. NEW YORK i 


36 


Students before buying 
your Life Insurance 
consult 


J. B. OWEN 


General Agent 


224 East State Street 


3s 


Phones: Bell421 Ithaca 112-X 
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The J. B. Lang Engine & Garage Co. 


Fireproof Garage—Machine Shop—Paint Shop—Steam Vulcanizing 


Dealers in AUTOMOBILES, GAS and OIL ENGINES 


STUDEBAKER HUPMOBILE 
CADILLAC MAXWELL 
BROCKWAY and MACK TRUCKS 


BEST EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


E. D. BUTTON, '99 W. H. MORRISON, "90 


=== THE MONARCH = 


Billiard Parlor 


Best Tables in Town 


Under New Management 


210-212 North Tioga Street 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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The Forest 


Home Inn 


At the end of 
Forest Home Walk 
Tea Room Specials 

Luncheons 

Dinners 


Special Parties 


served on order 


Bell§4-F-25 Ithaca 882-Y 


Our Workmanship and Fitting 
has not been equaled 
in this city, 


so why not try 


Urband & 


f 
Son 
Merchant Tailors 


and convince yourself 
of this fact. 


204 North Tioga St. 


Opp. City Hall 


Yes, [Sell Gloves Too 


tho I may have forgotten to men- 
tion them. Walking Gloves Fur, 
Fur-lined, Woolen and Plain Kid 
for day or;evening wear. Q Hats 
and Caps are here awailing your 
pleasure, also a full line of Tr vel- 
ing Goods. 4_llats renovated. 


W. J. REED 


The Practical Hattist 149 E. State St. 


Up-to-date Laundry 
Service 


Forest City 
Laundry 


209 North Aurora Street 
E. M. MERRILL 


Bell Phone 165-] 
Ithaca Phone 118-X 
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You Buy Lasting Satisfying Service 
When You Select 


Office 
22" Equipment 


This Solid Oak Letter File provides qu uickly 
accessible filing space for 20000 Letter Size — 
or equivalent of Clippings, Orders, Tariffs, Etc. 
Practically wear- ae ep Each frame joint inter- 
locked, giued and held with twoscrews. Drawers 
roll easily on Roller Bearings 


and are 

fitted with () () 
strong ° 
Auto-lock- wees? 


ing Com- Se a 
: See Note 
pressors. ies 


G. Iden, Naturalor Weathered 
finiih—two and three drawer 
heights, also Cap and Invoice Sizes 
at proportionately low prices. 


Sfx Sectional Siaiaaen 
Are handsome, pean and easily accessible. This 
Solid Oak Case, nes ht foot book space, roomy drawer, 
ase and top—any stock finish. 


Ss .80 a Bookcase Catalog"L", which shows 
a we complete lines of bookcases for all 
Paid requirements. , 


. Stationery Storage Cabinet 
For Cap, Letter and Note Size Papers, Regular 
and Official Envelopes, Carbon Papers, Ete. 
Handy on anydesk. Size 7$x10x144". 
meameees seen Oak, Golden or 4 

Natural finish 

| also Birch Deliv'd 


Mahogany. F : 
2,2 eye ¢ or Electros, | 

Sli Utility Cabinet Blanks, Forms, 
Copy and other papers. Six drawers— 


$ .00 eac 1ax88x143" All Solid Oak, Golden 
a or Natural finish—corner-locked con- 


BceNote Struction. FREE: 1 Booklet "Filing Suggestions" sent 
* with with $6 page Catalog *J" 


Sf #e Swinging Desk Stand “ Tyre 


writer, 
Adding Machines, Reference Books, Etc. May be fastened to either 


side of any style desk. Solid Oak Top, 14x18 inches on strong 
black enamel Metal Stand. Swings out of the way when not 0 0 
in use. Locks where you want touseit. Handy on any desk. 


MOTE: e_zer,raasgorttion The ffa ReaNote 
ternand Central States, = slight- Manufacturing Co. Cv Unionst., Monroe,Mich. 


N York Offi 75 John St. 
ly higher in West and South. The Knechtel Furniture Co.. Li td. Hanover, Ont. --Canadian Makers 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 
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DANIELS & COOK, Druggists 


Corner College Avenue and Dryden Road 


PICTURE FRAMING 


We carry a complete line of Made-up Frames in snappy designs 
Special sizes made to order—Let us do your Picture Framing. 


THE ROBINSON STUDIO 214 E. State Street 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca Ithaca, N. Y. 


R. A. HEGGIE & BRO. CO. 


JEWELERS 


We carry a full line of Jewelry, Art Goods, Etc., and make College Pins and Badges 
136 EAST STATE ST., ITHACA, N. Y. 


CADY’S EAST HILL MARKET 
HANDLING THE BEST IN THE CITY 


Special Prices to Fraternities Quality and Service Unexcelled 


The Tompkins County National Bank 


Finest Equipped Bank in Central New York 


We solicit your account Safe deposit boxes for rent 


EAST HILL COAL YARD 
The celebrated Lehigh Valley Coal, Cannel Coal and Wood 
Franklin C. Cornell 


Main Office and Yard, East Ithaca. Downtown Office, Wanzer & Howell. 
PHONES: Bell 362; Ithaca 735 
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The “Short Line Limited” Between Auburn and Ithaca 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through service 
between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric Lighted Sleep- 
ing Cars; Buffet-Library Smoking Cars; Dining Cars; Service a la Carte; 
Stone Ballast - : : : : : : 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK SIGNALS 
COMFORT SAFETY 


Get the New Books of Fiction from my 
LOAN LIBRARY 


It will pay you to look over my line of Stationery, Type- 
writers, Fountain Pens, Etc., before buying 


H. L. O’DANIEL 
204 North Tioga Street - - Ithaca, New York 


Orchard Tea Garden 


204 E. State St., Upstairs Whys and Wherefores _. 
of Fall Spraying 
is the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it is the 
best time to spray. This booklet will besent 


Wisteria Garden out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 





Daily Luncheon 35c. 





New York, manufacturers of the well-known 

313 E. State St. “‘SCALECIDE” stavery early date. If you 

. are not on their mailing list, send thema 

Soda Fountain Dainty Lunches postal today giving the number of your trees 
Open Sundays 5:00-8:30 p. m. and your dealer’s name and you will re- 


Dit “Sineieis ead Onmsenin ceive a copy free. Address Dept. 30. 
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out skilled labor. Will maintain an air-pressure system and deliver 
irrigation water under pressure. Used at Cornell University and at 
many other leading universities and fine estates 


free estimate upon your requirements. Write today for catalog 
and particulars. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3122 Trinity Bldg. New York Cit) 
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HARNESS THAT STREAM 


THE RIFE RAM 





Installed at small expense and with- 


Tell us your water conditions and our engineers will prepare 


Greetings to the Students of Cornell 


WE SHOW YOU THE CORRECT STYLES IN 
Hats and Caps, Slippers and Moccasins, Shoes, F ur- 





nishings, Suits and Top Coats, “Frosh” Caps 


THE UNIVERSITY HABERDASHERY 
J. J.GAINEY, =: 9 =: =: 320-2 COLLEGE AVENUE 





HOTEL IMPERIAL 


BROADWAY, 3lst to 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


At Herald Square, the radial center of transportation to all parts of the 
City. One block from Pennsylvania Station, a few minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal. Subway, Surface and Flevated Service direct to the 
Hotel, which is in the midst of the fashionable theatre and shopping districts. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR COLLEGE MEN 


Rooms - - - $1.50 per day and up 
With bath - - $2.00 per day and up 


New popular price restaurant in the famous Palm Garden, one of the 
most attractive rooms in New York City, and easily reachel because of our 
central location. You will find it a delightful place to entertain your friends. 

Imperial Home Dinner served daily from 6 to 8:30 P. M. 


$1.00 per cover 


Dancing every afternoon, Sunday excepted from 4 to 7 P. M. 


WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 





a ) 
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Provide an abundant supply of fresh water in house and 
barns and for the irrigaiion of garden and truck crops. 
Franklin Lawson, Westerly, R. L, writes of his Rife Ram: 
“We have had more water than we nee’ed without one cent 
expense or one moment's attention since it was installed.” 


Operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet 
or more and a supply of at least 3 gallons a minute. Re- 
quires no fuel, labor or costly repairs. Made in all sizes. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


FOR HOME, FACTORY and INSTITUTION 
ATEN SExOSe SYSTEM 

Removes all sewage by a simple, self-operating, non- 
chemical, non-odorous process of decomposition. Does 
away with the harmfully polluted cesspool, 
costs but little more. 
Anyone can easily in- 
stall it, besides, there’s 
absolutely no operating 
expense. 


















Our booklet No. 10 tells 


; ‘ Address’ 
how it works. Aten Sewage Disposal Co. 


286 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Didicnd Tox 
Stine 














Maile from Appollu-Keystone Copy ec swel ina 

Galvanize! sn the most dustin, rust- PKup< 4 13 College Avenue 
resisting sheets manufactured. Sor moe . e. « . 

These sheets are unequalled for Witenes W here discriminating people 
Silos, Culverts, Tanks, Roofing, PITTSBURGH 

Siting and all exposed metal adsryie come for tasty food 
work, took for the Keystone. ad 

Sen! for free “Retter Buil tines” book. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE C )MPANY WELL SERVED 


General vitices: Frick Buildiag Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Commo.wealth Hotel 


Opposite State House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers room with hot and cold 
water for $1.00 per day, which 
includes free use of public shower 
baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN 


aa 


Special and New Apparatus 


for use of Creameries, Cheese Fac- 






tories, Milk Shippers and Dairymen. NEW ENGLAND 
Write for our Special Rooms with private baths for $1.50 
Circulars «nd Prices. per day; suites of two rooms and 


bath for $4.00 per day. 


D. H. BURRELL & Co. Absolutely Fireproof 


Manufacturers A Temperance House Send for Booklet 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK STORER F.CRAFTS, General Mgr. 
ee 
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PICTURE FRAMING 


GROUPS 


Conlon 


High Grade Photographer 





Opp. Tompkins County Bank 








IT- 1S NOT TOO EARLY 


to have that sitting for Christmas Photos. 
Sit now before the rush to give us time 
enough to do the work right. @ All the 
latest styles at right prices. 


Over 115 East State Street Both Phones 


Kodaks for Sale, Rent or Exchange 
Developing and Printing 


Books Catalogs 


Norton Printing Co. 
317 East State St. 


College, Fraternity and Commer- 
rial Printing 


Magazines Periodicals 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Cornell Library Building 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $400,000 Oldest National Bank 


Safe Deposit Bozes for Rent 


PURE ICE 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Fred E. [llston Ice Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1876 
102 West State Street 


Bell 79-W 


We bind theses, notes, etc. 


J. WILL TREE'S 113 N. Tioga St. 
A. B. BROOKS & SON 


Pharmacists 


Pure Drugs Toilet Articles 


Accurate Prescription Work 
126 EAST STATE STREET 


BOOK BINDERY 


Blank books ruled and bound to order 
Have your Countryman bound 
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Federal 88 





| If you desire for your suit a good 


CLEANING AND PRESSING, § also 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER at a rea- 
sonable price, all hand work, come 
to 


“REITER,” the Eddy St. Tailor 


313 EDDY STREET Ithaca Phone 431-Y 


WHITE & BURDICK CO. 


The Oldest and Largest 
Drug Store in the City. 





Supplies for Agricultural Students 
a Specialty 





Life-Insurance 


Problem 


Deciding upon the kind of life insurance 
policy to take out, like the purchasing of 
a home, whose permanent maintenance 


Photo 
Pach Ay 


“-¥+ CLEVELAND 
Geta policy, and then hold 
on to it, It means self- 
respect, it means that no- 
body will have to put some- 
thing in a hat for you or 
your dependent ones if you 
should be snatched away 
from them. 


Service 


Your decision as to which pol- 
icy is best will not take long 
if you go about it in the right 
way—the direct way—as made 
possible for you by the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. 


It sends no agent to bother you, 
but it forwards by mail full 
official information regarding 
any standard policy-form. 


The Company will also send 
you on approval the policy it- 
self, so that you can see just 
what you will get, and when 
you are once a policyholder it 
will continue to be at your serv- 
ice for consultation and advice 
-personally or by letter 
which also includes the service 
of the Company’s Health Bu- 
reau for policyholders. 


that policy makes certain, should not be 

a hasty matter; it is most important. 

You cannot resolve too quickly that you /7 « 
will take out some kind of a policy. 
Read what four distinguished Americans 
say, but consider carefully just what 
kind will best meet your needs. 


° 

Saving 
Besides service you will find net 
cost low in the Postal because you 
get the benefit of the agent’s 
first-year commission —a sub- 
stantial saving guaranteed in 
your policy. 
In subsequent years you get the 
agent’s renewal commission, 
namely 7 1 9 % . and you also receive 
an office-expense saving of 
2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


97% 


Guaranteed inthePolicy 


Beginning at the close of the second 
year the Postal pays contingent divi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings, 
and it also does away with numer- 
ous branch offices and various un- 
necessary State requirements, thus 
making additional savings 
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man is dependent 
upon @ salary ov income 
which will terminate with 
his life, it is peculiarly 
incumbent upon him te 
insure that life for the 
benefit of his wife and 
children. 


Safety 


The Postal is safe because it 
sets aside the full reserves re- 
quired by law and necessary for 
the payment of all policy 
claims, now and in the future. 


In addition to this legal reserve 

now more than $9,000,000, 
invested in interest-bearing se- 
curities, the Postal carries a 
surplus and has ample funds 
atinterest in leading banks, and 
a special deposit of $100,000 
with the State of New York, 
where the Company isonartered. 


Though only ten years old, 
it now pays—and promptly— 
more than a million dollars 
a year to beneficiaries through- 
out the Union and elsewhere, 
under p ued through 
the Company’s direct non- 
agency method of doing busi- 
ness and under those assumed 
in its reinsurances, 


1 " 
nicies 1 


For You and Yours 
Tt will pay you to write to-day for the Company’s Official Booklet, *‘“SOUND INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION AT LOW NET COST’? also ofiicial figures for your own age, 


on any form of policy—Whole-Life, Limited- 
Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s 
Welfare, or on a Monthly-Income Policy. 
The Postal issues all the standard forms and 
all these are approved by the strict New York 
State Insurance Department. 
Just write and say: 


‘Mail official insurance particulars as per 
The Cornell Countryman for Nov., 1916 


Fach Bese. 
a TAFT 

A man in office without 
means must abandon the 
hope of making the future 
luxuriously comfortable. 
All a man can do under 
existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to 
get his life insured 


35 NASSAU STREET 


And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 


1 Your full mame. 2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth 
No agent will be sent to visit you n 
ings thus resulting go to you because you deal direct. 


PosTAL LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


Commission-sav- 


NEW YORK 
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WILSON N.Y. 

If a man does not pro- 
vide for his children, if 
he does not provide for all 
those dependent upon 
him, then he has not 
opened his eyes to any 
adequate conceplion of 
human life 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


We Print in Natural 
Colors 


Why don’t you make your 
printed matter show your 
goods just as they appear ? 


We will do this for you at 
a trifling cost over black 
and white. 


Words cannot describe 
your goods as a color illus- 
tration never fuils to do. 


Do you want big business? 


Write for samples of 


our process-color work. 


Christy-Color-Printing-Engraving, Inc. 


Rochester, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 





TEE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


Weve Got the 


Things You Want 


and the price is right in every instance 


Cornell Pennants. Banners. 


Pillow Covers 


in all the styles and sizes, in felt, satin or leather. 


Pictures and Posters for your room, the kind you 
want now and the kind you will want to take home. 
gq Men's Furnishings at sensible prices. q And all 
the accessories you will find necessary. such as 


Towels, Soap, Toilet Articles, Ete. 


Rothschild Brothers 


Where you saw it will help you, them and us 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 





“WE TREAT YOUR LINEN WHITE” 


DISTINCTLY STUDENT 


yncORPORATED i904 


THE STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY is the largest and most 
successful organization of its kind in the country. It has just 
completed 20 years of most satisfactory service for Cornell students. 
By the consistent co-operation of the students, this organization has 
steadily grown until it now pays the greater part of the expenses 
of eight undergraduates. 

It is the only organization of its class in Ithaca that is dis= 
tinctly student. By ‘“‘distinctly student’’ is meant operation in- 
side and outside entirely by students’ efforts. Students collect and 
deliver the laundry and collect the bills. Students do the office ac- 
counting, book-keeping and executive work. In fact students do all 
but wash and bundle the laundry---thus getting the greatest possible 
financial returns. Yes! It is the only organization of its kind---dis- 
tinctly student. 


USE AN “S” BAG. 


THE STVDENT LAVNDRY AGENCY 


422 Eddy Street 


Bell 676 Telephones Ithaca 630 


C. D. Smith ’17, Mgr. P. C. Wanser ’18, Treas. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Cornell Countryman 
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What Agricultural Students 
Should Know About Tractors 


Everyone who is 
farm tractor s 


aye 
ay 

‘ 
lt 


‘ 
c is . 
before placing our tract 


J.1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. $12 Erie 
Founded 1842 


n 
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“Silent 
Smith” 


wins the fight 
against noise. 
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9 [Producing power of both typist 
and executive is increased by this 
100 per cent efficient machine.]} 


In eliminating the clatter that up to this time 
has characterized typewriters, the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter Company has taken the 
longest stride ahead since the introduction of 
“visible” writing. 


Model 8—The* Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so sraoothly that it is a relief to 
the nerve racked office worker. 


There are many other new features worthy of consider- 
ation, including the decimal tabulator and the variable 
line spacer. Both are part of the regular equipment. 


A left hand carriage return is furnished if desired, in 
place of the regular right hand lever. 

An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 

had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter ( “ompany 


Home Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES 








